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DEDICATION. 

To the Members and Congregation of the 
Second Universalist Church of Philadelphia, as 
a small tribute of resjpect to them, and as a re- 
membrancer of their late beloved Pastor, this 
work is most affectionately inscribed, by their 

sincere friend and brother, 

AsHER Moore. 



PREFACE. 

I am well aware that I have neither the abil- 
ity, nor sufficient means in my possession, to 
present the public a complete account of the 
life and character of the distinguished Christian 
and Philanthropist, to whose memory this vo- 
lume shall be sacred. But not knowing that any 
other friend would undertake the task, and feel- 
ing unwilling that so gQod and faithful a man 
should fall without notice to sleep with his 
jfatfaers, I have been induced by the wishes of 
others to preserve some lessons of his history 
and of his works ; and to Ornish the public, 
and especially the denomination of Christians 
to which he belonged, with the principal facta 
and most important incidents connected with his 
life, and labors and death. He deserves a more 
finished monument to perpetuate the memory of 
his virtues than my feeble hand can rear. But 
his memorial is the hearts of aU who knew him. 
And even this faint offering of respect to de- 
parted worth will not be despised by a suffering 
Church and an afflicted community. 

This w(»rk has been prepared in the midst of 
ol^er and pressing duties. And although I have 
carefully availed myself of every source of in- 
formation within my reach, I \\avft\««iW <^^^^ 
to proceed with very scanty iftaA«naNa\ «ql\^^ 
work will doubtless be found d\iRc\ft\v\.'v£vm^^^ ^^- 
J* 
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spects. All I claim is, that I have labored in 
half of humanity and religion ; and with hone 
of purpose endeavored to rescue from obliv 
the name and memory of a generous and i 
tuous man. Strongly as I was attached to 
lamented subject of the following memoir, 
have aimed to avoid all improper partiality fo 
friend, and to present merely a statement 
£aicts. How well I have succeeded in the uad 
taking is left for others to detcarmine. 

The SennoBS, Addresses, &c.f at the close 
this volume, have been selected from the h 
productions of the author, and have never 
fore been given to the public, except one of 
Sermons. The hope is entertained that tl 
will be read with pleasure and profit by 
friends of Mr. Fuller* They strikingly exh: 
the peculiar characteristics of his gifted mi: 
and will remind many a reader of the comma 
ing voice amd animated gesture of the preach 
when they came warm from his heart and 
fresh from his lips. 

I thankfully acknowledge my obligataem 
Rev. A. B. Grosh, of Utica» and especially 
Rev. S. R. Smith, of Albany^ N. Y., for tl 
kindness and promptness in fumishizig import 
information, whieh wHl be ibuiid embodied 
this work. 

In die hope that the blensdng of G«d may 
tend this work, and render it the means of le 
ing the living to emulate the virtues of 
mirthy dead, it is now humbly BiLhnutted to 
public, by iheir obedient flemaot, 
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MEMOIR OF REV. S. W. FULLER 

Chapter L 
Hia Birth and Early JEdticatian, 

It was a just and wise law of Solon that for- 
bade evil speaking of the dead. And his bio- 
grrapher has well said in reference to this law, 
«« For piety requires us to consider the deceased 
as sacred ;- justice calls upon us to spare those 
that are not in being ; and good policy to prevent 
the perpetrating of hatred." It may well be 
quei^tioned whether any man was ever influenced 
by pure motives and righteous feelings to speak 
ill of the departed. The practice emanates from 
a mean spirit ; and although indulged to some 
extent, it is certainly condemned by the common 
sense and natural feelings of mankind. The 
good man will not unnecessarily utter truth to 
Uie discredit of the dead, nor harbor unkind 
feelings toward those who have lost the power to 
harm. If he can say nothing in praise, his 
voice will not be heard in tones of cefisure. 
The grave is the natural boundary of hatred; 
and it there becomes pity and grief. And << even 
envy, that never fails to persecute the living 
will drop a tear over the remains" of its object 

But while we cherish the memory of the de- 
parted, and dwell with pleasuie \]c^oxL^^\stv^gci2^ 
e0t scen&s presented in the\T\vvea/\\.\i^««««»^^ 
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" to avoid indiscriminate and extravagant eulogy. 
And although distinctions are unknown in t&e 
grave, and the subjects of the resurrection sha^l 
be equal to the angels, " the memory of the just 
[only] is blessed*' in the hearts of the living. 
We can all forgive the weakness of that affection 
which inscribes the record of many virtues over 
the resting-];^ace of the vicious profligate. But 
the recollection of the dead must ever be associ- 
ated in the mind with their works and the cha- 
racter which they sustained in life. All have not 
equal claims to our respectful memory. And 
while the name of one is treasured in the holy, 
places of fbnd remembrance, that of another is 
forgotten, and justly left to perish from the 
mind. We are prone to think of the dead as 
they were in the days of their life, and especially 
at its close ; and we involuntsurily respect tlkeir 
names according to our estimate of their worth. 
And memory dwells with pleasure and satis^- 
tion only upon those who were distinguished in 
life by generous principles and worthy deeds. 
We cannot reflect upon the man without a recol- 
lection of his character and works. 

And who really deserves to live in the re- 
membrance of his fellows, aPter he has fall^ 
asleep with the silent dead? The great, ^« 
worthy, and the good. But posterity may err 
in estimating the virtues of the departed. And' 
the mere favorite of fortune, distinguished by 
birth, and rank, and wealth, may receive honors 
that belong to the more humble and deservii^. 
But the gre&t Teacher aeTi\ £t^ya\ ^o^ ^ Wtroot 

tAe worlds haa taught t\v«t Vrw^ ^Nk%\3«»% «eA. 
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excellency of character are attained, not by the 
acquhition of worldly honors nor daring deeds 
cf valor: but by the useful services which we 
render to our fellow beings. Nor is real worth 
measured by the amount of good accomplished ; 
but by what has been done according to the 
means granted and the opportunities enjoyed. 
The humblest peasant may become as truly great 
as the lofty monarch before whom he bows and 
trembles. 

And while the sage philosopher, the renowned 
statesman, and the laureUed victor are held in 
recollection by posterity,' and eulogized for their 
achievements, the more humble name of the 
departed servant of man well deserves a place 
in the memory of the living. Fortune may 
confer favor ; and the wisdom of the wise may be 
perverted to unhallowed ends. Preferment and 
renown may be lavished upon the undeserving, 
and become a curse to the world. But the man 
who nobly rises above the corrupting influences 
of earth ; and faithfully devotes his life and 
powers to the interests of truth and the cause of 
righteousness, is by far the greater man, and 
claims still higher honors. And though no 
proud mausoleum tower above the place where 
his bones moulder in the dust, a fairer monument 
is beheld hy the pure in heart, and his name 
lives in the remembrance of the virtuous and 
the good. 

Few, perhaps none have been more deserving 
of a place in the recollections of the Uvirv^ t\va.w 
the lamented subject of this metucm* ^^\Ck^^ 
*2 
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to a high station by his Own exertions, and earned 
an enviable reputation by a continuance in well- 
doing. He was emphatically the servant of 
man ; and his life was perseveringly devoted to 
the interests of humanity. And though the 
sphere of his labors and usefulness was never 
greatly extended, aU his powers were righteously 
employed ; and by those who best knew his ex- 
cellency and worth, his name will ever be disso- 
ciated with the truly great and good of the earth. 
Savillion Waterous Fuller was bom in 
Lebanon, Windham County, Connecticut, Oc- 
tober 10, 1803. He was the second son of a 
family of eleven children. His parents were 
people of great respectability, though poor in 
the things of this world. And having a nume- 
rous progeny depending upon their care, and 
being much afflicted with sickness in the family, 
it is believed that they never succeeded in accu- 
mulating any thing more than a comfortable sub- 
sistence. But they were faithful to the trust of 
parents, and they have lived to see their chil- 
dren rise to usefulness and respectability. Sa- 
villion was a very large and apparently healthy 
child until he attained the age of six montha, 
when he was severely attacked with inflammation 
of the Jungs . This sickness caused great anxiety 
to his parents ; and for several days they had no 
hope of his ever being able* to survive it. At 
length, however, he began to amend. But the 
progress of his recovery was so very slow, that 
it was feared for a long time that he would never 
be restored to health. He lem^iTv^ very feeble 
and extremely nervous untaV \ie T^^<5tvB^ \»s 
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ei^ith year. During this time he was subject 
to bleeding at the nose, which led his parents 
to take him from school and keep him at home. 
It was then generally believed that children, 
-whatever might be ^e state of their health, 
should be placed in a school room and confined 
io study, almost as soon as they left the mother's 
breast. And though his parents were influ- 
enced by the best of motives, we may reason- 
ably suppose that his bodily weakness and pain 
were prolonged by his very early studies. His 
head, I am informed by the family, was at that 
time unusually large for a child of his age. And 
with many this fact will strengthen the supposi- 
tion that his nervous debility was increased by 
too early mental efforts. 

In the Spring of 1811, his parents removed to 
liOngmeadow, Massachusetts. And in the suc- 
ceeding June he was called to endure another 
and still greater affliction. He became sick of 
a fever ; and after suffering for a season, the dis- 
ease settled at the left hip joint, and caused a ■" 
large and painful swelling. But he soon began 
to appear much better, and it was believed that 
in a few weeks his wonted health and strength 
would be restored. And in a short time he did 
seem much as he had been before the fever came 
upon him. But in the following September he 
entirely lost the use of the limb upon which the 
swelling had appeared. Many physicians were 
consulted, but no relief could be afforded. He 
was like the poor woman mentioned in the Gos- 
pel, who "had suffered maay \Xv\\i^^ ^"l ^s«sc^ 
physicians, and had spent aS\ XJcvaX ^^V^^ "ksA 
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was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse." 
Every possible effort was made for his relief ; 
but he continued very infirm,, and was unable 
for many years to walk without the aid of 
crutches. Few persons have suffered so much 
in early life. And it will not be thought strange 
that he made but little progress in mental attain- 
ments, until the dawn of manhood began to beam 
upon his mind. 

In the fall of 1814 he returned alone to the 
place of his birth, and resided in the family of 
an uncle until the following September. Why 
he was thus removed is not known ; but pro- 
bably it was thought that better medical service 
could be obtained in Lebanon than in the neigh- 
borhood of his parents' residence ; or else that 
he could there have the advantages of a better 
school. He had become an object of the moert 
tender regard, and was freely indulged in what- 
ever would be likely to please his mind and im- 
prove his health. But «inother distressing ca- 
lamity soon befel him. He had been with his 
uncle but a short time when an accident occurred, 
by which his face was severely burnt with pow- 
der. This disaster left him almost blind, and he 
was unable in consequence to attend the Winter 
school. But he recovered entirely from the ef- 
fects of this accident; and when I became ac- 
quainted with him in 1832, no marks of the bum 
could be discovered upon his face. 

We have now hastily traced the subject of this 

memoir from his birth to the age of twelve years, 

and seen the many and grievous trials which he 

H^as thus early called to endwxe. "ttVa TL'aXM\'aJ\^ 
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large frame and healthy constitution were soon 
enfeebled by the ravages of disease ; and he was 
unfortunately rendered unable to avail himself of 
the common advantages of childhood. The su- 
perior mental faculties, by which he became 
honorably distinguished in after life, had not 
begun to be developed ; and he exhibited no in- 
dications of any thing more than the most or- 
dinary mind. The germ of his future greatness 
gave no signs of life ; and no reason appeared 
to encourage the hope that he would ever rise 
above the most common attainments of human 
life. His mind was weighed down with afflic- 
tion, and too feeble to overcome the infirmities 
of the flesh. And indeed the mere account of 
his sickness is the history of his life through the 
whole period in which we have viewed him. 

The first impressions of Mr. Fuller on the 
subject of religion, were no doubt such as 
children usually received at the time and in 
the place where his education was commenced. 
The dogmas of Calvin were probably the first 
lessons that he ever heard, and the Westminster 
Assembly's Catechism the first reading book 
that was ever placed in his hands. His parents 
are believed to have been connected with the es- 
tablished church ; and in corformity to custom, 
«id under the influence of pure motives and 
strong religious feeling, they doubtless labored 
to bring all their children into the communion of 
the faithful. And though he afterwards departed 
from the faith of his fathers, and found " a more 
excellent way ,'* he always felt gca.tfcCwl \aVeja^ 
parents for their benevoVeivt eSotVa \» Xx^vs^^^^ 
2* 
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in the ways of religion. In looking over his 
papers I find that he has referred to this subject; 
though I regret that so little of what he has said 
has eome to my knowledge. Speaking of the 
subject of religion, he says, " I have already 
hinted that I had thought seriously upon the 
subject of which I am treating. My early edu- 
cation, for which I feel thankful to God and 
grateful to those friends who guided my early 
thoughts, was strongly marked with religion. 
That education, so far as tenets of doctrine are 
concerned, I now consider erroneous ; not how- 
ever, erroneous because religious, but because 
that system in which I was instructed is tine** 
tured with many absurdities and improprieties. 
When the time came for me to think for myself, 
I found my feelings strongly impressed with 
the existence and supervision of Almighty God." 
This fragment plainly shows that his mind 
was influenced by religious inculcations before 
he was prepared to think and decide for himself; 
and also that he then received impressions which 
the more mature exercise of his own thoughts 
led him to repudiate. He was educated in the 
popular faith of the times — a faith thatiU ac^ 
corded with his natural cheerfulness, and was too 
feebly supported to bear the scrutiny of his clear 
and penetrating mind. And he possessed a be- 
nevolence of soul that would not allow him to 
view with indifference the prospective miseries 
of his kindred spirits, nor to rest satisfied with 
a doctrine at once so dishonorable to God and 
distressing to man. He only wanted time and 
opportunities to bring his po^eta mXa e^'ete.ise 
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to enable him to understand the difference be- 
tween human creeds and the traditions of the 
church, and the pure word of life and salva- 
tion. And we shall yet see that he passed 
ihxough tribulations before he entirely overcame 
the prepossessions of an ^rron^ous education, 
and found rest to his soul in believing the whole 
counsel of God. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Removes to New York, — Employ ment.^^ 
Progress in Mental Culture. 

In September, 1815, Mr. Fuller removed 
with his father's family to Decatur, Otsego 
County, New York. This was a most unfa- 
vorable place for a sickly youth who needed a 
more genial clime, and the advantage of instruc- 
tions not there to be found. It was a cold and 
sterile region, " remarkable (it is said) for noth- 
ing but heavy snows and poor inhabitants." 
The ' country was thinly populated ; and th^ in- 
tercourses of society were almost unknown to 
some of the families scattered over the wilder- 
ness. Here he enjoyed scarcely any opportu- 
nities for attending school ; and suitable books 
to read at home could not be obtained. In this 
poor condition and under all these disadvantages, 
he remained in this place about two years. Du- 
ring this time no change appeared in the state of 
his health, and but little progress was attained 
in the way of learning. 

Emerging from childhood, the prospects of 
his future years gave no good signs of promise 
to his parents. Feeble in body and uncultivated 
in mind, he seemed fitted for no manuel labor, 
and was doing but very little towards preparing 
himself for anv other U8e^v\\ buW.'^i ct^^\\afc\fe «vxv- 
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ployment. His father must have regarded him 
with intense and distressing anxiety, while his 
mother's breast heaved with many a sigh. What 
was to become of their crippled child ? Who, 
with a parent's care would direct his steps and 
supply hi« wants, if they should be removed 
from the earth ? Ah ! who knows the ardor 
and strength of parental affection, save those 
who have been blessed with children, and have 
fondly watched over them in the days of 4heir 
helplessness and infancy ? And the sick and af- 
flicted become specially endeared to the parent's 
heart by their own feebleness. He was loved 
with doting fondness, and received every mark 
of favor that the circumstances of the family 
could afford. But a brighter scene began to ap- 
pear ; and cheerful hope gradually dispelled the 
gloom of despair. 

In 1817 the family again removed to a farm 
in Delaware County, New York. Their resi- 
dence was now remote from the nearest school 
house ; but it was not without advantages to the 
suffering invalid. The farm lay on the bank of 
the Susquehanna river. He was fond of the 
water, and delighted to hobble down to the river 
and indulge himself in bathing. To the great 
joy of his family it was soon perceived that fre- 
quent ablutions produced a most beneficial effect 
upon his health ; and even caused his defective 
limb to increase both in size and in strength. 
He continued the practice, and constantly grew 
stronger and more active. His prospects grew 
brighter, and a new era was o^^iv'^^^fe^Qt^VYCEi* 
And in a few months — certaiiiVy m i'ye'wt w^:«^^ 
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he seemed tolerably healthy, except his lame- 
ness ; though in common with the rest of the 
family he suffered of the whooping cough and the 
other epidemics prevalent in ihe neighborhood. 
He now busied himself about the farm, ren- 
dering his brothers all the assistance that his 
feebleness would enable him to give. His am- 
bition began to appear in his determined efforts 
to do something, and he seemed unwilling that 
any should outstrip him in useful services. 
Still obliged to depend for support upon his 
crutches, he would go forth to the labors of the 
field, and manfully exert his powers to the ut- 
most of his strength. This course of life was 
continued until 1820, when he conceived a new 
project, and meant to engage in some untried 
employment. He had a singular fondness for 
the use of tools, and thought he would make 
trial of a mechanical occupation. And what 
kind of mechanic labor does the reader suppose 
a lad seventeen years of age, walking upon 
crutches, would be likely to choose ? He de- 
termined to be a cooper I And with very little 
instruction he soon made himself master of the 
business, and was able to execute any kind of 
work that was needed. Here is an example 
worthy of imitation. Industry and perseverance 
will overcome every obstacle. And in a country 
like ours no man with a moderate degree of 
health, need ever suffer for the means of subsis- 
tence and the comforts of life. Let the youngs 
and unfortunate think of Mr. Fuller in his feeble- 
ness, and in view of the success that attended his 
hbors, take courage to eiv§ak^€i^«a^Q.^«t%\si 
^ome useful and commetid^sSVe em^o^\xv«Yv\« 
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It now became manifest that Mr. Fuller's 
mind was remarkably susceptible of instruction ; 
^ough as yet he had shown no particular fond- 
nesa for literary pursuits. He was a close ob- 
server of men and things ; and nothing was per- 
nutted to escape his attention. He studied to 
understand the motives and objects of human 
conduct, and to make himself acquainted with 
the causes and effects of things in general. Not 
content to skim lightly over the surface, he la- 
bored to penetrate deeply into every subject 
upon which he bestowed his thoughts. His 
mind began to expand, and he realized a most 
ardent thirst for knowledge. And he found it 
impossible to rest satisfied with any doctrine or 
opinion, however geneiftly received, until he 
had become convinced by the exercise of his 
own reason of its correctness. His was an ori- . 
ginal mind--a mind which from the first of its 
certain developements, submissively bowed at no 
human shrine ; but, conscious of its own strength 
Wkd rights, nobly pressed onward to find the 
temple of Truth, and lay its offerings there. 
His earliest prejudices had indeed gained power 
as life advanced. Oppressed with weakness, he 
was unable with the hatid of a skilful gardiner 
to eradicate the noxious weeds that rankly grew 
in his mind. And when he really began to ex- 
ercise his mental powers and to feel after truth, 
he found his thoughts hampered and his vision 
clouded by the errors of the age and the prepos- 
sessions of early life. But his soul panted for 
freedam, and he manfully 8truggyed\xi\yt^?JBAa^wv 
from the fetters that bound \um Vsv taeioXai'^^'^^ 
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dage. He inquired and reasoned, reflected and 
meditated upon every subject that came within 
the scope of his mind. And although he exhi- 
bited no tendency to looseness of opinion, and 
was strongly impressed with religious feelings, 
the evidences of his mental superiority daily be- 
came stronger and more convincing. His pa- 
rents and friends viewed him with renewed in- 
terest and concern, and saw in his expanding 
mind the earnest of no mean accomplishments. 
But he was comparatively ignorant of the 
common branches of school education, and his 
thoughts were far in advance of his. knowledge 
of letters. In common with many others who 
have been distinguished for brilliancy of intel- 
lect and profoundness of research, he caught the 
first inspirations of knowledge in the workshop. 
Jt was at the plough that the Poetic Genius 
found the immortal Burns, and threw over him 
her inspiring mantle. Nature will foster the 
gifts which she has lavishly bestowed; and 
though her favorite subjects may seem forsaken 
for a season, her genial influence will come 
again to nurture and strengthen and perfect her 
work. And though it may be literally true that 

** FuH many a gem, of purest ray serene. 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ^ 
Full many a fiow'r is born to blush unseen» 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,'^ 

we are persuaded that God opens the way and 
provides the means for accomplishing his plea- 
sure in man. Early manifestations of intellect 
sure not always sure indications that an indivi* 
dual was designed to rise Yvi^i m\aa.o^\ft^%'& «sv\ 
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usefulness. Some quickly attain their maturity, 
because they have not far to grow. The seed 
that fell upon stony ground grew up very speed- 
ily ; but there was no deptii of earth to give it 
support and mature the fruit. And when a 
man's earthly career is suddenly closed at the 
very time when he seemed to be making the 
most rapid progress in excellent pursuits, it is not 
for us to say that he did not finish his part in 
the great drama of human life. The man who 
is really designed to distinguish himself for rare 
powers and valuable services, may give no pro- 
mise of future greatness in the commencement 
of his course ; but the time will come when his 
mind will unfold its faculties, and exhibit its 
ministries to the world. We know nothing of 
talent sind worth loithin a man any farther than 
we see their outward manifestations. And a 
better rule of judging has never been discovered 
than that which pur Savior established : "By 
their /rm/« ye shall know them." 

Mr. Fuller being intended, as we now know, to 
rise high in the world as a man of intellect and 
moral worth, all the disadvantages which he suf- 
fered in early life could not defeat the purpose 
of Heaven. His very lack of the ordinary at- 
tainments of youth caused his anxious parents 
to bestow the greater care upon his mental cul- 
ture. His mother, perceiving Kis deficiency, 
and supposing that he would be obliged to de- 
pend chiefly upon mental exertions for a liveli- 
hood, urged upon him the necessity of employing 
all the means within his Teac\v lo ?iRiC,^^x^\ft. V>a 
education. He was old etvovx^ No «:^^^^^vaNfc 
3 
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the importance of her counsel, and saw that he 
must not any longer neglect " to stir up the gift" 
that was in him. He commenced the study of 
the simple branches of learning usually taught 
in the schools of a country place, and made the 
most rapid progress. Commencing the work as 
one refreshed and strengthened with quiet repose, 
he was able to accomplish in a few months that 
which required in others the labor of years* 
He learned nothing by mere rote. With a nat- 
urally vigorous and inquiring mind, he sought to 
understand the subjects of his studies, and never 
relinquished his investigations until he became 
convinced and satisfied. And this peculiar trait 
of character appeared in all his subsequent life. 
He began with first principles on every subject, 
and reached his conclusions by clear and under- 
standing ratiocination. And he seemed to follow 
in the footsteps of none who had gone before 
him. Instead of learning to repeat the opinions 
of others, he thought for himself; and every 
thing that he produced bore the marks of his 
own original genius. 

In 1821 he connected himself with a debating 
society in the neighborhood of his residence. 
This step gave him a favorable opportunity to 
exercise his gifts in communicating his thoughts 
to others. The members of the society heard his 
arguments with utter astonishment, and there 
was none to oppose with success the clearness 
and force of his reasoning. Not only had his 
mind progressed far beyond the common attain- 
ment of his associates; bwXViia c^\c\!l ^etoi^^lvOTL 
of the bearings of an a.cq\x\icmew\., -a^tA nSv^ Sa: 
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cflity with which he csonceived new thoughts* 
at onee gave him a superiority over all his asso* 
eiatesy and secured him every possible mark of 
distinction. Every advantage was now im- 
proved ; and every accession of knowledge ser- 
ved to increase his desire and stimulate his efforts 
for more abundant supplies. He became fond 
of public speaking, and delighted in discussion. 
His company was sought by his seniors ; and 
wherever he became known he was respected 
for his talents, and loved for the excellent qual- 
ities that adorned his life. . Mild and courteous, 
cheerful and agreeable, he w^s the favorite of 
his acquaintances, and the hope and pride of his 
parents. 

An incident, related to me by his brother, 
will serve to show the estimation in which he 
was held at the time of which we speak. His 
mind being early and strongly impressed with 
religious feelings, he considered it his duty to 
" seek religion." For this purpose he attended 
a Methodist meeting, determined, if possible, to 
obtain a " change of heart" and become con- 
verted. His thoughts had been chiefly confined 
to other subjects than that of religion, and his 
mind was still subject to the influence of early 
prejudice. He was comparitively ignorant of 
the Scriptures, and knew nothing from investi- 
gation of the plan of salvation through a cruci- 
fied Redeemer. The prepossessions of education 
still maintaining a hold upon his mind, he was 
a fit subject to be deeply affected by the exer- 
cises of the meeting. And vmdex svjl^ c«^^«s^r 
Btancea it wiLl not be thovight sttaxi^ft ^^aXV^ 
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was deeply and powerfiilly moved, even to tears. 
He quailed beneath the terrible Eliminations of 
wrath and vengeance that issued from the min- 
ister of condemnation. And as his agony and 
despair increased, his tormentors fancied that 
they saw the beamings of encouraging hope. 
They labored hard to entrap him, and employed 
extra exertions in the work, because they con.' 
sidertd him a great reasoner, and hoped to en- 
list his influence in behalf of ^eir cause ! As 
though such a man could rest satisfied with 
Methodism after eipbracing such a doctrine and 
yielding to such measures ! But when he had 
recovered a little from the first shock of alarm, 
he began to think, and of course the work was 
materially checked in its progress. He con- 
ceived that the fear of merciless woes in the 
future world was not the proper incentive to 
worship the God of love, and to practice the 
virtues of the Christian life^ And he left the 
meeting without being <' brought out" and aum- 
bered among the 'Vhopeful." But the trial 
through which he had passed was not with- 
out goojd eifect. It was the means of directing 
his thoughts more earnestly to the great subject 
of religion. He saw the importance and neces- 
sity of candid and serious inquiry, and of sincere 
prayer to God for light to guide him aright. He 
panted for religion: but he could not blindly 
embrace a system of doctrine, and bow in devo- 
tion before an '< unknown God." He began to 
read and examine for himself; and though he 
was still the victim oi Mac^ i^x^yidv&e^ and te- 
naciously held the exTOTB oi \v\ft id:^<e?t%^ \ife 
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pushed his inquiries until he overcame every 
difficulty, and found joyous rest to his soul in 
the belief that God *' will have all men to be 
saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the 
truth." 

So rapid was Mr. Fuller's progress inleiaiming 
that he was soon able to take charge of a school, 
in which the simple branches of education were 
taught. He commenced this employment, pro- 
bably in 1822, and taught in the Winter, and 
continued to labor on the farm and in the work- 
shop during the Summer. In 1825 he engaged 
himself as a journeyman cooper in Bridge water, 
but soon returned to the neighborhood of his pa- 
rents' residence, and i^esumed his favorite em- 
ployment of teaching. But he was not allowed 
to continue this labor through the whole year, 
and the following Summer found him in Rome, 
pursuing his accustomed avocation of the season. 
The same course of life was continued for se- 
veral years ; and I am not sensible that it would 
add any interest to this memoir for us to follow 
him through this period. 

About 1827 he laid aside one of his crutches, 
and used a cane in its stead. A part of the 
Spring of 1828 he was employed in a store in 
Livonia ; and in the ensuing autumn he was en- 
gaged again in teaching school in West-Mendon. 
His health c(mtinued to improve, and he soon 
became strong enough to give up his remaining 
crutch, and to walk with the mere aid of a canfe. 
3* 



CHAPTER m. 

IRa Conversion to OnweraaUsm."-^ Studies fof 
the Ministry. ^^Commences Preaching. 

It has already been stated that Mr. Puller'a 
early prejudices were all opposed to the doc- 
trine of Universalism. But he possessed a 
vigorous and inquiring mind ; and having once 
heard this doctrine, he could not fail to examine 
its claims upon the belief of man. I am in- 
formed by a friend who knew him well, that he 
was on a visit from home, when he accidentally 
heard the preaching of the restitution for the 
first time. His companions invited him to go 
and hear a Universalist, (probably W. I. Reese,) 
and without any serious intention, and for the 
purpose of finding fault, or of amusing himself 
with the errors of poor deluded wretches, he 
consented to attend. But instead of scofiing, he 
learned to ^ray. The exercises of the occa- 
sion made a deep and lasting impression upon 
his mind; and the arguments of the speaker 
were at once so clear and convincing, and so 
compatible with the Scriptures, that he immedi- 
ately determined to make himself better acquaint- 
ed with" the true grounds of Cfiristian faith. 
This was early in I8^S. He »oa^ TftsA-fc \v\m- — 
self known to Mr. Keese,' tta^itom\v\m ^\s^\ns4 
hook9 treating of the avb^ecV oi \^\v\NCt%^\%\4 
3* 
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At first he saw " men as trees walking," and 
had but faint and misty views of the great truths 
of Christian revelation. But having tasted of 
the good word of God, he meant to satisfy his 
soul with fatness. He eagerly pushed his in- 
quiries, and doubtless prayed that wisdom from 
on high might enlighten his mind, remove his 
doubts, and give him joy and peace in believing. 
One book after another was perused with deep 
and absorbing interest, while the Scriptures 
were kept constantly in view, and the one com- 
pared with the other. The scales began to fall 
from his eyes ; and the great plan of universal 
salvation through a crucified Redeemer, was 
gradually unfolded before his mind. He sought 
every opportunity to attend the ministry of Mr. 
Reese, and was not long in forming the resolu- 
tion, that with the help of God, Jhiis own life and 
powers should be devoted to the work of pro- 
claiming salvation to the world. 

But he saw that taials and tribulations must be 
endured. His doting parents and the friends of 
his earlier years regarded Universalism as a mere 
device of Satan to destroy the souls of men. 
They feared that all their labor in his^ehalf had 
been utterly lost ; and that just when he began 
to give some promise of future usefulness, an evil 
'Spirit should enter into his mind and lead him to 
ruin. He loved his parents, and would have 
made any reasonablie sacrifice to avoid offending 
them ana incurring their displeasure. He pon- 
dered the course which \ie lue^ftWo ^xa^xvfcN "ssv^ 
aiUir enduring a severe cowft\e\. ot l^i^vcv^-^^^ 
thought of what the SavVowT \v^dL ^^x^n'^'^sX^' 
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should be willing to forsake father and mother I 
and brothers and sisters for the cause of truth, 
and he solemnly determined to follow his own 
convictions of dtUy^ whatever might be the con- 
sequences. He frequently referred to this trial 
in his public discourses; and while he spoke 
with filial gratitude of his parents, he could not 
regret that he obeyed the voice of God rather than 
man. I once heard a relative reprove him for 
preaching Universalism, and tell him how much 
trouble and anxiety he had caused his mother, 
and that he ought to be ashamed to persist in 
such a course. His reply was characteristic of 
the man, and displayed a truly Christian spirit. 
^* / love my mother, (said he,) but love the 
cause of my Master more>^^ 

Mr. Keese being a close and careful observer, 
and capable of reading the signs of promise, 
encouraged Mr. Fuller to prosecute his studies, 
with the view of preparing himself for the 
Christian ministry. Convinced of the moral 
Worth of his new friend, and also of his uncom- 
mon strength of intellect, Mr. R. supplied him 
with the means of study, and also set before 
him a most worthy example. Mr. Fuller con- 
tinued his studies as he had time and ppportuni- 
ty, during the intervals between school hours; 
and though he pursued no regular course of 
reading, he was constantly storing his mind 
with useful knowledge, and ^tting himself for 
efficient services in the ministry of Christ. 
The Jong winter evenings weie -well imi^icoved; 
sad in tiie Spring of 18^9, \vVb i^to^a^ft ^«i 
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such that he was able to preach the Gospel with 
credit to himself and much to the satisfaction of 
all who heard him. 

In regard to the close of his studies and the 
commencement of his ministry, I am happy in 
being able to give the account as written by his 
principal tutor, his< warm-hearted friend and 
patron, Rev. S. R. Smithy of Albany, N. Y. 
He says, '< I first saw, and was introduced to 
Br. S. W. Fuller, in West Bloomfield, N. Y., 
in June, 1829. He was then teaching a school 
in West-Mendon — a small village in the vicinity, 
and I believe making some progress in study 
with a view to the ministry. However this 
may be, while in conversation with the late Rev. 
W. 1. Reese and myself, he spoke freely and 
decidedly of his determination to preach the 
doctrine of the reconciliation. In the course of 
a short time he commenced preaching — not 
statedly/but as occasion favored, at the same 
time continuing his school. From Br. Reese, 
who was a very vigilant observer, I received 
every assurance of the high moral worth, and 
excellent character in every moral and social 
respect, of our departed friend. 

**In July, 1830, Br. Fuller came to reside 
with me in Clinton, N. Y., with a view to read 
such works as I possessed, calculated to promote 
his usefulness — ^and at the same time intending 
to supply any destitute societies in the vicinity. 
A formal course of reading was no part of his 
plan,— -and his ready and tenacious mind revolted 
at Ae thought of writing aeravoiva* N^>aR.^«tV^ 
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ever read a discourse in the pulpit I am not 
informed — ^but presume that /he -never did after 
he resided with me. 

** His labors now became quite regular, and 
his attempts to teach, rendered him a most ac- 
ceptable visitoi>-^not only at the desk but at the 
fireside. And his zeal in the great cause in 
which he was engaged, prompted him to make 
exertions far beyond his strength." 

These extracts, undoubtedly present a correct 
account of Mr. Fuller's early labors in the min- 
istry of reconciliation, exdept as to the mere 
time of his commencement. He must have at- 
tempted to preach before Mr. Smith saw him, 
though, perhaps, without having reaHy deter- 
mined to engage steadily in such labor. For he 
says himself ; " My Jirst public attempt to serve 
the cause of my divine Master, was made in the 
town of Livonia, in a large and commodious 
school-house, beautifully situated in ah elegant 
hickory grove, in the month of May, 1829, on 
Sunday, where I delivered two sermons, if I 
may so call them, on. the texts found in 1 Peter 
iii. 15, and Matt. xxiv. 3. 

** Grateful to my heavenly Father for his gra^ 
cious support, in this, my first effort in the 
blessed ministry of Reconciliation, I made 
another attempt two Sundays after, in a neigh- 
bouring town, West Mendon, where I then re- 
sided ; and though much discouraged, I preached 
to a full house on Psdms cxlv. 9, in conjunc- 
tion with Matt. V. 45, to, I believe, general ac- 
ceptance,^^ 
He began the life of a pieacYvet Vvia.VwxsW^'e.- 
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ness of mind and sincerity of heart. The ardor 
and strength of his feelings urged him to the 
work before much preparation had been attained ; 
and daily experience added to the convictions of 
his soul that necessity was laid upon him to 
preach the gospel. He saw that, long as Chris- 
tianity had been preached, and widely as it had 
prevailed in the world, few seemed really to un- 
derstand it, while its excellent fruits and its com- 
forting power were hardly known. It had been 
corrupted in theory and was violated in practice. 
And he was well convinced that the prevalent 
systems of the day could never «* heal the hurt 
of the people," and bless the soul with peace 
and comfort. An incident occurred on the se- 
cond day of his public labors, which served to 
enkindle his zeal and carry him forward in the 
great work of releasing his fellows from the 
shackles of a partial and cruel system of faith. 
He says, "At the close of the foregoing dis- 
course, a Presbyterian clergyman who had a pre- 
vious appointment to preach there, at ^m earlier 
hour than my own appointment, made a most 
virulent and malicious attack upon Universalism, 
and in a most unbecoming manner pointed his 
spleen and rage at me, while I sat, unmoved by 
his gall, till he apparently vomited to emptiness, 
a soul, filled, like Saul's of old, with threatnings 
and slaughter. Perhaps no circumstance in the 
early part of my labors wad more signally pro- 
fitable to me than the above, and none ever made 
me more sensible of the necessity of preaching 
a. more meTcifvl system than Ox\!p^o^«^ T 

He saw that the preachei \n«»V\Axs^«»R'^^^^ 
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any other spirit than that of Christ ; and tl 

the , fruits which appeared in his conduct coi 

not have been produced by the religion of h 

who was meek and lowly in heart, and w 

when he was reviled, Teviled not again, i 

threatened when he was persecuted. So mt 

rancor and bitterness could not be the fruit o 

Christian spirit. The wisdom from above is^ 

of mercy <, and it blesses and curses not. A 

he was sure that the true preaching of Ch: 

Jesus and him crucified, would show forth 

more excellent ministry," and produce m 

hapjpy find heavenly fruits. He continued 

ministerial labors as opportunity present 

preaching zealously and successfully in H 

rietta and other places, until July, 1830, wl 

he removed to Clinton, New York. Here 

made his abode in a family for whom he e 

cherished the greatest possible respect. I 

Smith was his friend and instnictor, and t< 

great delight in aiding one who was so hor 

in his purposes, and gave so much promise 

usefulness in the cause of Christ. Here 1 

Fuller renewed his studies, as we have aires 

stated, but without ceasing to preach the gos] 

He was most zealous and indefatigable in 

public efforts, and labored far beyond 

strength. His ready and gifted mind was 

ways prepared for the duties of his calling j ; 

the meat and drink of his spirit were founc 

serving his Lord and Master. Perhaps no r 

ever entered the Christian ministry with m 

ardent and devotional feelings, and with a m 

fixed and honest determination to magnify 
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office. But his zealous course was soon checked 
by a dangerous iUness from which it was feared 
he would never be able to recover. Of this 
trying event in his life Mr. Smith thus speaks : 

"Early in September, after preaching to a 
very crowded house while it was kept closed 
during a heavy shower, he rode several miles in 
a carriage literally soaked with rain and partly 
fiHed wifli wateiv— and the following day returned 
to Clinton with all the fearful elements of Ty- 
phus Fever. Still he kept about, only anxious 
to get to his appointment some forty miles dis- 
tant, on the next Sunday. After going to Utica, 
about ten, he probably became partially deran- 
ged, and Rev. D. Skinner, with characteristic 
kindness^ induced a friend to accompany him 
back to Clinton. Here for forty days he lan- 
guished under the severest form of Typhus 
Fever. Only one or two brief moments of that 
period were ever known to him — the rest being 
a blank in the course of his existence. 

" But during this period of almost continual 
derangement in all else, his whole soul was in- 
tent upon the business of his profession, and he 
literally preached and prayed without intermis- 
sion. We could not refrain from the applica- 
tion of the passage, that being " dead he yet 
speaketh." He was constantly talking Univer- 
salism — ^^while as unconscious of the world 
around him, as he can be supposed to be at the 
present moment. 

" He recovered— the child-like state in which 
returning reason found him, soon gave place to 
the manhood of intellect, — ^and again he entered 
4- 
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upon the duties and labors of the ministry. But 
he had now new difficulties to encounter. Ori- 
ginally with few means, he was now involved 
in debt*— a severe Winter was now around him, 
and he was alike destitute of the requisite ap- 
parel and the means of supplying it — a stranger 
among strangers. The wind was however " tem- 
pered to the shorn lamb," and as early as March, 
1831, he was located with a young society in 
Boonville, New York, where though his sup- 
port was incompetent, he received the kindest 
attentions and eng^ed the warmest sympathies 
of his new friends." 

Mr. Fuller recovered very slowly from the 
effects of this dangerous illness, and no' doubt 
engaged in the active duties of his calling before 
his strength was sufficient for the labors His 
constitution was thus enfeebled at that time, and 
certainly at a later period in the history of his 
ministerial toils. While the flesh was weak his 
spirit was too willing. And he expressed the 
belief in his last illness, that his zeal had de- 
stroyed his health ; and that if he had been more 
cautious to heed the s3rmptoms of approaching 
disease, and had refrained from wearisome exer- 
tions when he was admonished by his own fee- 
bleness, his life might have been spared and his 
usefulness prolonged. His brethren in the min- 
istry of Christ should think of this early fall ; 
and while they are faithful in labor, endeavor to 
guard against all dangerous exposures of health 
and life. 
The sickness of Mr. Fuller in Clinton, and 

his reeovery ix) health, dee\>\Y Vnv5itfe"a»^\ \sns. 

^ind with feelings of gralitvxde \o \)cve ^t«i%^\^^^ 
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of life and the Giver of health. And he resp 
lizied his obligations to the excellent friends, 
who, with the care of parents, watched over him 
and supplied his need. In his << Pastoral Re- 
gister," designed merely to record the times and 
places of his public labors, he has given expres- 
sion to the feelings which possessed his mind 
when he found himself raised up from the very- 
gates of death. " Under the power of this fell 
disease, (he says,) I lay in dark and gloomy de- 
liriuiji for nearly six weeks, not knowing 
the things I said and did, nor what was done to 
me. By the untiring attention of my beloved 
brother in the ministry, Stephen R. Smith, at 
whose house I was providentially cast in my ill- 
ness, I was at length raised from my delirium, 
restored to tolerable health, and enabled once 
more to sound the Gospel of glad tidings of 
* great joy which shall be unto all people;' 
ever thankful to God for his great mercy, 
and grateful to my friends for their loving- 
kindness." 

Resuming his public labors early in January, 
1831, he continued to preach through the Win- 
ter at such places as he could obtain a hearing 
and find -friends to receive him. The success 
of his efforts was no less manifest than the zeal 
with which he labored. Wherever he became 
known he was admired for his talents and loved 
for his excellent worth of character. And I may 
truly say, in the language of another, <' that in 
every place his talents and his worth have ever 
been subjects of respect and admiration — and 
that I have loved him with more than fraternal 
affection." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Hi8 Settlement as Fastor^'.Receives Fellowship 
and Ordination — .Controversy, 

It appears from all that I can learn of Mr. 
FuUfer's history, that he preached nearly two 
years before he became connected with any so- 
ciety in the relation of Pastor. A part of that 
time, however, was occupied in teaching school, 
and a part in studies with Mr. Smith. At first 
he preached only occasionally; but he must 
have been constantly engaged in the ministry at 
least one year before he assumed the regular 
charge of any society. Having proved himself 
worthy of all confidence, and shown that he was 
a workman that need not be ashamed, he was 
invited to settle in Boonville, New York, and 
removed to that place in March, 1831. His 
whole time was now occupied in regular labors 
at this plac^. Ley den, Collinsville and West 
Turin. At these several places he found kind 
and faithful friends, and though they were few 
in number and feeble in means, they were atten* 
tive to his wants, and his abiding place was 
made comfortable and happy. 

In the following May, having gained the ap- 
probation and esteem of the denomination, he 
received a Letter of Fellowship from the New 
York Convention of Universalists, and was cor- 
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dially recommended to all of like precious faith 
an an able minister of the New Covenant and a 
preacher of the everlasting Gospel. This act 
of the Convention was not a grant to preach, 
but a mere official recognition of one who had 
in fact already assumed the ministerial office, 
and received the fellowship of his brethren. 
In this particular case no evil resulted from dis- 
regard of an important regulation concerning 
the entrance of preachers into our ministry ; but 
it is hoped that the example will never be imi- 
tated. If a candidate for the ministry is found 
worthy and capable after a fair trial, we can 
think of no reason why the fellowship of the 
denomination should be withheld from him. 
And if he is known to be unworthy or incom- 
petent, it would be manifestly improper to give 
him any encouragement to continue his labors 
without the sanction of the denomination. 

On the 14th day of July, in the same year, 
Mr. Fuller received the solemn rite of Ordina- 
tion. Of this important event in his history, 
Mr. Smith says: "In July, 1831, he received 
Ordination at the hands of a council composed 
of members of the Central Association of Uni- 
versalists. New York, and called at the special 
request of the Congregations in Boonville, Ley- 
den and West Turin. With these he continued 
to minister with great and deserved success for 
several years, down to the period when his 
need of a less laborious life rendered it expe- 
dient that his duties should be more circum- 
scribed ; and the voice of the Callowhill Street 
Society, placed him in the city of Philadelphia." 
4* 
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Mr, Fuller had resided but a short time in 
BoonviUe, when he engaged in public contro- 
versy with Rev. Edwin Barnes, the Presbyte- 
rian clergyman of that place. It seems that Mr. 
Fuller invited Mr. Barnes to preach with him 
on the subject of Universalism, on equal terms. 
After some little delay Mr. B. consented, provi- 
ded he could preach last, and his opponent have 
no time to reply^though he was assured that 
he should have reasonable time to reply, if he 
would preach first. The parties met, Mr. F. 
preaching in the morning, and Mr. B. in the 
afternoon, after which nothing further was 
spoken on either side. Mr. Fuller was however 
perfectly satisfied with the result of the meeting, 
and did not consider a formal reply necessary. 
He was willing to leave the whole matter with 
the hearers, and let them judge for themselves. 
But Mr. Barnes seemed to think otherwise ; and 
his sermon was soon printed, and circulated in 
neighborhoods where it was not known that any 
reply had ever been made. Mr. Fuller there- 
fore deemed it his duty to send forth a reply, 
that the readers as well as the hearers might be 
made acquainted with both sides of the contro- 
versy. This reply abounds in «ound reasoning 
and irrefutable arguments. And I am persuaded 
that the reader will be interested and profited 
by a perusal of the extracts which follow. In 
giving a brief, and we think, a correct exposi- 
tion of the case of the Rich Man, upon which 
his opponent founded his principal argument' 
against Universalism, he says :— 

^* As want of room will not permit me to give 
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a full illustration of the parable, commonly cal- 
led, the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus^ 
I must content myself by giving a brief expla- 
nation, or by mskking a brief statement of my 
own views of it ; which are as follows :^I be- 
lieve that the rich man figuratively represents the 
dominant, or ruling sect of the Jews, who, in 
our Lord's day, had the law and the prophets, 
and whose business it was to instruct the com- 
mon people, or dispense to them the word of 
God — the spiritual bread of moral life. The 
Scribes, Pharisees, rulers of the synagogues, 
and priests, held all the honorary and lucrative 
emoluments and offices, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical that were held by the Jews at that time. 
But, instead of properly instructing the people, 
they so mingled their own traditions with the 
law and prophets which it was their business 
to read in public, that they might be said to 
give the common people nothing better than 
crumbs, to sustain their moral life. The com- 
mon people, therefore, who looked up to their 
religious instructors for truth and direction, were 
left in the pitiable condition in which they are 
represented by Lazarus, in the parable under 
consideration ; morally in a starving condition, 
full of sores, and yet looking to no other source 
for assistance than to their spiritual guides who 
were making void the law by their own tra- 
ditions. 

•*« But our Lord, through the medium of this 
parable, informed them that this state of things 
would be changed. The death of both is 
therefore mentioned as a simultaneous event; 
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but with very different consequences. The 
death, I understand to be natitmal; which deaA 
the Jews all died. They have not existed as a 
nation since they fell by the Roman arms. 
When the Pharisees and rulers lost their na- 
tional existence, with" all their adherents, they 
were buried or overwhelmed in captivity, and 
tormented by their oppressors ; and though they 
ardently desired to return to their former pri- 
vileges, no way has yet been provided for theii 
relief. 

** On the other hand, all who died as Jews, by 
believing the Gospel, were conveyed to the 
bosom, or rest, of Abraham. Like the domi- 
nant sect, those who were induced to believe 
the Gospel, lost their national life, when they 
became Christians ; for "there is no Jew in 
Christ." 

'•"This, sir, is a brief statement of what I be- 
lieve to be the meaning of this parable. If you 
still persist in contending that it is not so to be 
understood, I am, nevertheless, ready to meet 
you on your own ground, and admit, for the 
sake of convincing you of the impossibility of 
sustaining your doctrine by this portion of Scrip- 
ture,, that it is to be understood literally. You 
well know, that the original term for hell, in the 
text, is hades. And you equally well know^ 
that the ablest critics of your denomination, 
hold that hades is to be destroyed at the general 
resurrection of the dead ; and, I believe, notliing 
but a want of candor and honesty on your part, 
prevented you from allowing the fact, in your 
sermon You, sir, know that Professor Stuart, 
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idover, in his late ** Exegeticai Essays," 
3 — ^nay, proves, that hades is to be de- 
jd at the general resurrection. But you 
leither honesty nor courage to teach it in 
;. That hades is to be destroyed at that 
is susceptible of the plainest proof from 
ible. (Hosea xiiL 14.) " I will ransom 
from the power of the grave, (hades,) I 
edeem them from death : O death, I will 
'■ plagues ; O grave, (hades,) I will be thy * 
ction." (1 Cor. xv. 55.) ** O death, where 
' stijig? O grave, (hades,) where is thy 

'hus 3rou see that the very place in which 
h man is represented as being, if the paji- 
e understood literally, is to be desk'oyed 
resurrection to immortality. There is no 
. for you from this truth, unless you make 
nir refuge. 

at, allowing your own application of the 
ue ; what can you prove by it ? No more 
lis — that one rich man did go to hell, and, 
s a prospect that five more, either have 
or will go there, also. But tliis, sir, is so 
I number to be endlessly miserable, that I 
ae it will not satisfy your pious soul to - 
J it; and will come far short of gratifying 
)ve of prospective misery for your neigh- 
hat you say, of the importance of your sub- 
eserves a moment's notice. You eay# 
question which relates to the state of the 
jyond the precincts of time, is a question 
deepest interest ani solemnity." And 
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you ask, "is there a state of eternal woe ?fl 
But, solemn and important as this question is, 
in your apprehension, it is a question, never 
asked hy any sacred writer. No inspired pen- 
man ever asks the question you do, " is there a 
state of eternal woe ?" No ; vast as this ques- 
tion is, with you, the total silence of Scripture 
on the subject, shows that your " deepest intt" 
resV^ was passed over in silent contempt by the 
sacred writers. But this terrifying manner is 
made use of, to secure popular prejudice in your 
favour. I will only give you a passing hint that 
such stuff, call it by what name you will, either 
argument or fact, has not, with me, the force 
of "a spider's web," in support of your sys- 
tem." 

Mr. Barnes had undertaken to explain several 
passages of Scripture usually quoted in proof of 
Universalism, and to show that they are not in- 
compatible with the doctrine of endless misery. 
In this work he was also closely pursued ; and 
his reasoning was ably and successfully con- 
futed. The following is here presented to show 
the facility with which Mr. Fuller overthrew the 
arguments of his opponent:— 

"What you say (p. 7) on 1 Timothy ii: 4, 
"Who will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth," deserves 
a moment's attention. You say, "the argument 
of Universalists is this: God wills the salvation 
of all men ; his will must be done ; and there- 
fore they will all be saved," And you add, 
"by the same rule I might say, God wills the 
immediate repentance and continued holiness of 
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len, for he commands it; God's will mast 
>ne ; therefore all men are penitent and holy." 
sir, I deny that God either wills or com* 
is the immediate penitence and holiness of 
len ; and I know that you cannot prove that 
oes. Acts xvii. 30, is not to your purpose, 
hat word was spoken many centuries ao^o ; 
f it were ^Aen immediate in its application, 
exclusively so, it certainly cannot be so 
The continued force of this text, shows 
ly, the sheer sophistry of your argument. 
Lord seeth not as man seeth ; for what is 
with him but one continued now ? Suppose 
argument sound : — then God wUls to make 
>elievers happy as Christ is happy ; there- 
they are so now, or they never will be! 
wiUs to take the saints to heaven ; there- 
they are in heaven now, or they never 
be! You say (p. 4) he will send the un- 
irer to hell ! Again, God wills to sanctify 
save all the elect; now all the elect are 
er sanctified nor saved; therefore they 
r will be ! Now, "what concludes against 
is delusion." Are you not deluded ? 
t may be well for me to remind you, that we 
>t affirm that the world is reconciled unto 
; for there would be no more work for the 
itary of reconciliation, if this were already 
aplished. What but obstinate blindness 
s you to treat as you do, Paul's words, 
r. V. 19, " God was in Christ reconciling 
Olid unto himself" ? and why did you not 
IS the remainder of the verse, ** not imputing 
trespasses unto them"? Your argument 
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is this : because all men are not reconciled to 
God; therefore they never will be. By the 
same kind of logic, I might say. If brother 
Baimes be not a lover of truth now, he never 
will be ! Such palpable fallacy is too contempti* 
ble to be made use of by a man professedly 
learned. The character of your arguments is 
similar to that stated above, till you come to 
notice 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25: "Then cometh the 
end, when he shall have delivered up the king- 
dom to God, even the Father ; when he shall 
have put down all rule, and all authority and 
power. For he must reign till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet." 

" We, also, think that this passage relates " to 
the defeat of the kingdom of darkness," by the 
victorious truth of the Gospel ; ** for the last 
enemy, death, shall be destroyed." But in what 
manner are the enemies of Christ to be put 
under his feet, or subdued unto him? You an- 
swer, " that some shall be crushed beneath the 
Almighty's feet, in the manner that an Eastern 
despot puts his feet upon the necks of his van- 
quished foes." But what says verse 27 ? " For 
he hath put all things under his feet." Well — 
how do you get along with this ? You tell us 
on Col. i: 20, (p. 8.) "To say that all things 
here, denote all mankind, is to appropriate to 
the wicked what belongs exclusively to the 
righteous." Take notice : it is the same author, 
using the same phrase, aU things^ which you 
say, "belongs exclusively to the righteous. ^^ 
According to your sermon, then, the righteous, 
and exclusively such, " are to be crushed be- 
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neath the Almighty's feet;" and this, too, in the 
Mm meanner that an oriental^ despotic conqueror 
places his feet upon the necks of his vanquished 
enemies ! Now let us see you feign to be shocked 
at the idea of ** ascribing cruelty to the great Jeho- 
vah," by saying the Jews " had received double 
for all their sins" ! (p. 5.) What candid man is to 
be won by such manifest contempt of the word of 
Ood, as this ? Instead of reasoning as you do 
on this subject, the apostle goes on to say, << the 
last enemy shall be destroyed, death. For he 
hath put all things under his feet. But when 
he saith, all things are put under him, it is mani- 
fest that he is excepted, which did put all things 
under him. And when all things shall be sub- 
dued unto him, then shall the Son also himself 
be subnect unto him that put all things under 
him, that God may be all in all." Such, sir, is 
the conclusion to which the enraptured* apostle 
comes on this subject ; (how different is his con- 
clusion from yours !) and no marvel, for he had 
once been an enemy to Christ himself; but he 
had been subdued to him by the power^ of his 
grace* And what was the effect of his subjec- 
tion t Was he made wretched by it? No : far 
from it. When subdued to Christ, he was no 
longer the hating enemy; but he became the 
willing subject, faithful servant, and loving friend. 
God is no respecter of persons, aiid when all 
the enemies of Christ are subdued unto him— 
all, like Paul, will become the willing subjects 
and loving friends of their Conqueror." 

Mr. Fuller always referred to this controversy 
with evident satisfaction. He felt confident that 
5 
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he triumphantly yindicated the truth of God 
against the attacks of a zealous enemy ; and had 
probably been the means of convincing many 
that Crod " is the Saviour of all men.'*^ Though 
his language may seem tinctured with severity, 
the provocation which called it forth should be 
borne in remembrance ; and . it should not be 
forgotten that Paul, in speaking to Titus of cer- 
tain perverse opposersof the truih, said, '*'Where- 
fore rebuke them sharply, that they may be 
sound in faith." He knew no enmity ; and he 
was not only a faithful friend , but also a generous 
opponent. He had confidence in the excellence 
of his cause, and knew the strength of his argu- 
ments: too well to employ mere slander and 
vituperation in his << defence of the Gospel." 

Perhaps many other important incidents in 
the Kfe of Mr. Fuller occurred during his resi- 
dence in Boonville ; if so, they have not come 
to my knowledge. It appears from his own 
records that his labors were steadily continued 
there ,^ while he improved every opportunity to 
visit the surrmmding villages, and make known 
the good things of the kingdom of God, He 
gained the approbation of all his ministeiing 
brethren and the entire confidence of the Udr 
versaHst public ; and perhaps no man in our de* 
nomination was ever more generally respected 
and beloved, and none has finished his course on 
earth more deeply and sincerely lamented^ 



CHAPTER V, 

Vints Philadelphia.-^B€8ulls of his VisiL 

In 1^32, tke Second Uaiversalist Church oi 
Philadelphia being destitute of a Pastor, Rev. 
S. R. Smith, who had formerly been associated 
with this Church, recommended Mr. Fuller to 
their favorable regard. The recommendation 
coming from such a source at once created feel- 
ings of interest to hear the stranger. It was be- 
lieved from the accounts received that he would 
be a very suitable man to supply the destitute 
Church. He was accordingly sent for. And 
in June, 1833, he made his first visit to this 
city. 

Here I saw him for the first time. He had come 
along journey and was much fatigued. And being 
at that time afilicted with weakness of the eyes, 
his appearance was far from prepossessing to a 
stranger. I feared that the friends who Irad in- 
vited him hither, with the view of securing his 
constant services, had perhaps received exagge- 
rated accounts of his qualifications for the mis- 
istry, and would suifer much disappointment. 
But he was not long in making himself ac- 
quainted ; and he soon gave evidence of a well 
cultivated mind within an unpromising exterior. 
He regarded all ''of like precious faith" as 
friends, with whom an agreeable intimacy might 
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be formed, without the tedious formalities too 
frequently observed in conformity to the arbi- 
trary customs of society. His countenance at 
once beamed with the smiles of an old compa- 
nion, and his heart was opened in familiar con- 
verse. The conversation left an impression 
upon my mind that will never be forgotten. I 
was not only delighted, but I think much in- 
structed. Instead of dwelling upon the com- 
mon topics of strangers, such as the weather 
and trifling incidents of travel, his favorite 
theme of the Gospel, ever new and pleasing to 
the Christian, was made the subject of conver- 
sation. He seemed to exult that he had broken 
loose from the trammels of all partial creeds, 
and had found a doctrine co-extensive with the 
broad benevolence of his heart. And the ruling 
desire of his mind wais evidently to make 
known the riches of divine grace, and the ful- 
ness of redemption that is in Christ Jesus. 

Rev. A. C. Thomas, in whose room I first saw 
Mr. Fuller, will recollect the evening of which 
I speak, and the delightful season which we then 
enjoyed together. It was a few months before 
Mr. F. published his celebrated sermon, entitled 
" Ezekiel's Two Sticks" — a production which 
exhibits the remarkable ingenuity of his mind, 
as well as the great power of his logic. This 
subject was then fresh in his thoughts ; and he 
was so pleased and satisfied with his own views 
that he could not repress the desire to make 
them known to others. After a few general 
inquiries and remarks in regard to the condition 
and prospects of Universalism, and a brief ac- 
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count of some of his disputations with the op- 
posers of this doctrine, he proposed to give his 
plan of a sennoB, which he thought would re- 
present on a small flcale the whole history of 
divine truth in the world. He commenced ; and 
with a faculty rarely possessed, laid open the 
whole subject as it was arranged in his .own 
mind, and preached a most instructive and deeply 
interesting discourse. His power of language and 
command of thought seemed to me greater than 
I had ever witnessed. His person began to ap- 
pear in a more faji^orable light ; and before our 
conversation closed for the evening, I was well 
persuaded that the lame stranger with his un- 
fashionable garb and little cane, possessed a mind 
east in no common mould. And a more mature 
acquaintance only served to confirm the impres- 
sions which I then received. 

The sermon of which I have spoken, was 
first published in the Magazine and Advocate, 
of January 5, 1833. A new pamphlet edition 
was also issued in this city during the last Win- 
ter, by Mr. Fuller himself, or at least by his di- 
rection ; and is now offered for sale. If this book 
shall fall into the hands of any person who has 
not yet read the sermon, he is desired to procure 
a copy; and after having carefully perused it him- 
self, to circulate it among those who greatly need 
its instructions. I should be pleased to give the 
reader a sketch of " Ezekiel's Two Sticks ;" but 
the limits of this work admonish me to forbear ; 
and I can only recommend it to more general 
notice. 

The next day after my first interview with 
5* 
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Mir. Fuller being Sunday, I accompanied him to 
the Callowhill Street Church, and there heard 
his first public effort in this city. I had lately 
commenced my ministerial labors, and was 
happy to- give place to one who was well quali- 
fied for the work. The sermon was founded 
on Psalms 1. 14, and related to the. duty and ad- 
vantages of public worship. It was a just ap- 
peal to the Christian heart. The hearer was 
earnestly urged to engage steadily in the exer- 
cises of the sanctuary, by the considerations of 
our obligations to God, and the great blessings 
that result to individuals and to community from 
the faithful performance of this duty. On the 
evening of the same day he gave an equally 
profitable discourse on the duties which we 
owe to one another. His text was Rom. xiii. 8. 
And during his whole visit he preached five ser- 
mons in the Callowhill Street Church and one 
in the Lombard Street Church. This visit laid 
the. foundation of his reputation in Philadelphia, 
and secured to him the confidence and respect 
of many who now mourn his departure. His 
conduct was so becoming and his labors so highly 
acceptable, that he afterwards received a unani- 
mous call to settle over the Church with which 
he zealously labored until his strength was 
exhausted. 

During his visit to this city a little incident 
occurred, that may* serve to diversify my narra* 
tive, while at the same time it will give the rea* 
der some conception of Mr. Fuller's close ob^ 
servation and singular humor. After tjie morn- 
ing service on the first Sunday, we passed a 
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Methodist Church just as the congregations 
came pouring out into the street. Their preacher 
had perhaps opened to their imaginations the 
dreadful horrors of the infernal pit, and terrified 
their souls with awful threats of fierce and mer- 
ciless vengeance. The retiring worshippers 
b^re upon their countenances the marks of 
gloom, and the distressing effects of misguided 
devotion. Some sobbed, and one female cried 
aloud. At this moment we were at the gate of 
the Church. Mr. Fuller, suddenly halting and 
resting upon his cane, looked through the crowd, 
and demanded, " What's the matter with that 
woman ?" I made an effort to pull him along; 
and assuring him that the people were Metho- 
dists, and that such things were not uncommon 
among them, J told him that we had better pro* 
ceed. " No, no," said he, " I want to see what 
ails that woman. There must be something the 
matter with her. For certainly nobody would 
go to Church to worship God, and get to cry-* 
ing about it. That* a no crying matter, Pm 
sure,** The wailings of the sorrowful worship- 
per soon became more faint, and we passed on. 
All who enjoyed the pleasure of an ^acquain- 
tance with Mr. Fuller know that he never sported 
with human wo. His heart was filled with 
kindness and sympathy ; and no man was ever 
more ready to weep with those who weep, and 
to mourn with those who mourn. The reader 
will not therefore suppose that he meant to sport 
with suffering. This was not his object. But 
having just discoursed on the joys of divine 
worship, and witnessing the sad fruits of human 
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errors in filling the mind with anxious fears, he 
wished to have it known by those who seemed 
to need such instruction, that the service which 
Qod has required at our hands is calculated to 
cheer the heart and rejoice the spirit. And be- 
ing accustomed to country life, where greater fa- 
miliarity is observed than in most cities, he in- 
tended no breach of politeness in asking the 
cause of the woman's grief; nor in assuring 
strangers that the worship of the living God is 
" no crying matter.^* 

Having completed his visit in this city, he 
immediately returned to the scene of his former 
labors. But he left a good impression behind 
him ; and a strong desire was felt by the friends 
whom he had visited to engage his constant ser- 
vices. And it is believed that he soon received 
a unanimous invitation to return to Philadelphia, 
and make this city the place of his rest and his 
permanent abode. But he was unwilling to 
remove until circumstances should seem to 
warrant the step. He knew that his labors in 
travelling and preaching in many different places, 
were too arduous, and that he was constantly 
exposing himself to renewed attacks of disease. 
But he thought less of himself than of the great 
cause in which his soul was engaged ; and he 
denied himself many pleasures and much ease 
in obedience to his own convictions of duty. 
He continued his laboi^s in Boonville and ad- 
joining places for more than a year after his visit 
to Philadelphia ; when the aspect of his affairs 
experienced some change, and he gave a listen- 
ing ear to the voice which called him hence. 
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tie detennined to remove. And although the 
xiends with whom he was connected felt grieved 
It the thought of parting, they could not with- 
lold their approbation of the course which he 
neant to pursue. When about to leave Boon- 
dlle, a friend presented him the following tri- 
mte of respect, with which we shall close this 
chapter i-— 

Farewell to S. W. Fuller. By L. C. B. 

** Adieu to thee, brother : for brother thon art ; 
By ties of sweet friendship endeared to m j heart ; 
And though for a season I bid thee adieu, 
Still onward thy calling of glory pureue ; 
The soft silver trump of the Gospel still blow. 
Unmixed with the tidings of terror or woe. 
Farewell to thee, brother ; peace hallow thy soul. 
The billows of care o'er thy breast never roll ; 
And if on the borders of Hfe's rocky shore. 
Should fortune decree that we never meet more, ^ 
O ! soft as the zephyr or turtle dove's breath 
Be the evening of life and the pillow of death." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Hemovea to Philadelphia, — Hia Labors in 

this City, 

Having accepted the call of the Second Uni- 
versalis t Church of Philadelphia, Mr. Fuller 
removed here in the beginning of November, 
1833. His engagements in New York, and the 
state of affairs there would not allow an earlier 
removal. And during the time between his 
first visit and final settlement here, the Church, 
not knowing that they should ever succeed in 
obtaining his services, made choice of another 
Pastor, the Rev. Mr. Andrews. The connexion 
thus formed was of short continuance. Mr. A. 
desiring to travel, voluntarily withdrew from the 
Church in less than a year from the time of his 
location; and the place was now open for the 
entrance of another. Being left in this destitute 
condition, the Church renewed their efforts to 
engage the labors of Mr. Fuller. His favorable 
answer to their invitation was gladly received ; 
and they impatiently awaited the time when they 
should again behold his smiling countenance, 
and listen with delight to his earnest ministra- 
tions of the word of life. 

Mr. Fuller was agreeably situated in Boon- 
ville and Leyden ; and there is good reason to 
believe that he was much beloved by the people 
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of tho0e places. His labors wete highly accept- 
able wherever he preached; and his character 
as a man and a Christian was above all reproach. 
To the revilers of his faith he was no doubt a 
terror ; for he wielded " the sword of the spirit'* 
with a skilful hand ; and if he did not convince 
his opposer, he always repelled him with invin- 
cible arguments. Fearless and intrepid, confi- 
dent and sincere, he shrunk from no encounter 
with the hosts of the adversary ; and his bow 
never turned back, nor his sword returned empty. 
It was no lack of success nor want of sufficient 
encouragement that induced him to remove. But 
he- aspired to greater usefulness in the world, 
and panted for a broader field of labor. That 
he was ambitious is a fact which I shall not at- 
tempt to conceal. He aimed to distinguish him- 
self; and he was by no means unsuccessful in 
his efforts. He constantly rose in the scale of 
society ; and his usefulness increased as rapidly 
as his strength was exhausted and his life worn 
away with active service. His ambition was of 
tha^t noble and generous kind, without which no 
man ever became honorably distinguished among 
his fellows. He set up no false pretences, and 
knew no low tricks of art. With no faitfi in 
the notion that Christian ministers are called by 
the direct voice of God from one place to a bet- 
ter for themselves, he was governed by his own 
sense of duty, and the prospect of greater hap- 
piness for himself in his increasing usefulness 
in behalf of the world. Such a call is quite suf- 
ficient for the sincere lover of truth and the 
devoted servant of Christ. And the minister 
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who claims any higher authority as an induce^ 
ment to change the place of his location, and 
especially when there is a prospect of personal 
gain^ justly exposes himself to the suspicion of 
worldly craft and cunning policy ! 

After preaching his Farewell Sermon in Ley- 
den on the last Sunday of October, 1833, Mr. 
Fuller was ready to depart for Ae scene of his 
future labors. His text on that occasion was 
Heb. xiii. 1; '* Let brotherly love continue.'*^ 
The great blessings of fraternal afiection had 
doubtless been realized and richly enjoyed be- 
tween himself and the people of his charge ; 
and we may well suppose that he zealously 
urged them to continue of *' one mind and one 
spirit, striving together for the faith of the Gos- 
pel/' The separation of minister and people, 
where mutual love and Christian friendship have 
united them together, is a severe trial to both 
parties. And die deep feelings of attachment 
and love with which he left his faithful and long- 
tried friends, may be learned from the following 
record in his private journal: — "Oct 27, 1833. 
Left the United Societies of Universalists in 
Ley den, Lewis Co., and Boonville, Oneida Co., 
N. Y., for the 2d Independent Church of Christy 
called Universalists, in Philadelphia. 

"The strength and purity of the attachments 
created by religious association, furnish to my 
fe.elings a forcible argument in favor of a future 
and immortal union of the human race. When 
under the influence of religious attachments, I 
forget all intervening feelings, and only wish I 
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could live forever in such enjoyment. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord) he has promised it. 
Amen." 

fc^uch were the pure and holy feelings of his 
soul when he hade ladieu to the heloved scenes 
of his earliest labors in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation. Leaving behind the good fruits of his 
toils and the remembrance of a spotless reputa- 
tion, he directed his steps to the place of his 
last efforts on earth. He reached Philadelphia 
in a few days, and commenced his pastoral du- 
ties on the following Sunday, Nov. 3d. Here a 
wide field opened before him ; his virtuous am- 
bition was enkindled anew ; and he saw every 
inducement to put forth all his powers in the 
great work to which he had been called. The 
Church with which he had become united was 
not at that time in the most prosperous condition; 
and he was far from being satisfied with the 
want of spirituality which he conceived to be 
the prevailing fault of Universalists in this city. 
The blessings of the Gospel were not duly 
prized; and there were many indications of 
culpable indifference to the good things of the 
kingdom of God. His heart was pained that ixi 
a large city, where Universalism had long been 
preached, and where there were many avowed 
believers, so few were seen in the temple of 
praise. The battle against error had been fought 
with success ; -but the champions of truth were 
little disposed to avail themselves of the bles- 
iiags of peace. He saw that great and perse- 
v^rmg efforts were necessary to bring his Chutch 
into a healthy and fiourishing condition ; and to 
6 
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impress the public mind in favor of a religion, 
which, like its divine Founder, '< was despised 
and rejected of men" and ** every where spoken 
against." And he commenced the work with 
all the ardor of his soul, and pushed onward to 
success. Determined that no obstacle should 
impede his course, and resolved that he would 
make himself useful in the woiid, he brought 
every energy to bear upon the great object in 
view. And he soon saw with satisfaction and 
deliofht that his labors were not in vain^ The 
number of his hearers increased ; he made him- 
self acquainted with their characters and wants; 
endeared himself to their hearts by his kindness 
and love ; and the pleasure of the Lord prosper- 
ed in his hands. 

The course of labors which Mr. Fuller pur- 
sued in this city was unlike that which had been 
adopted by his predecessors. There was some- 
thing peculiar in the man, and in his way of 
doing filings. He had sufficient confidence in 
his own judgment and abilities ; and while he 
was generously disposed to treat every man 
with becoming deference and respect, he devised 
his own plans of operation, and fearlessly pur- 
sued that course which he considered expedient 
and right. He appealed to his hearers with 
" plainness of speech," and declared their du- 
ties without the fear of losing either their respect 
or their support. He descended to singular 
familiarity even in his public addresses, and 
freely conversed with the people, as a kind 
father would counsel a beloved child. And in 
witnessing his earnest labors in their behalf, and 
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hearing his most pointed and cutting rebukes, 
the people of his charge could not doubt the 
honesty and sincerity of his heart, and his 
strong and ruling desire to do them good. They 
loved him because they knew that he loved them. 
They saw in him a counsellor and a friend, a 
companion and a brother. And the attachments 
which they conceived for him in the early stages 
of his labors among them, were but improved 
and strengthened by long acquaintance; and 
^when his mortal powers failed, and he closed 
his eyes in death, they felt that they suffered a 
loss not easily repaired. 

He came to this city under a happy influence, 
and with a strong determination to make him- 
self both agreeable and useful. He aimed to 
breathe the spirit of the Gospel into aU who 
came within the sphere of his influence, and 
especially to unite the brotherhood of faith in 
the bonds of peace and Christian love. In a 
letter which I received from him in less than 
two months after his settlement here, he thus 
speaks :-^** I know not why I have not sooner 
written to you, except it be that I have nothing 
special to communicate. But this I esteem a 
poor excuse when you make it, and I know not 
why it is any better when made by myself. We 
are wonderfully, mysteriously made ! I know 
I am always glad to hear from those I love, and 
yet, somehow or other, I am quite apt to think 
my friends care little about hearing from me. 
And so I put off communicating, day after day, 
waiting for something interesting to convey, 
when nothing respecting myself can be more 
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grateful to those who truly loTe me, thsui the 
assurance of my health and happiness. So it is 
in hearing from you: you can inform me of 
nothing of greater interest to me, than that your 
own prosperity continues. ' To hear this of one 
another should be a sufficient reward for the t^ 
and expense of frequent epistolatory interchanges. 
By so doing, our love to each other wiU wax 
and not wane away. Brother, if any one thing 
is of paramount importance to our good oauae, 
it is the constant and unremitted cultivation and 
care of /ave, true and faithful love, tvwards each 
other on the part of our ministry. A divided 
and envious ministry always mskkes a divided 
and distracted people. I am persuaded you thick 
as I do on this subject." 

With such views and feelings, Mr. Puller was 
one of the most amiable and forbearing men 
that I have ever known. He respected the 
rights and tenderly regarded the feelings of hia 
brethren ; and he was willing to make any reft< 
sonable sacrifice to secure peace and promote 
harmony. He knew that his labors could he 
neither satisfactory to himself nor profitable to 
others, where there was strife for the mastery in 
the clergy, and alienation of feeling among the 
people. Conscious of his own powers and fear* 
less of success in his endeavors, he rejoiced in 
the prosperity of his brethren. And he waa 
never the man to express groundless suspicion* 
of the success of another, to weaken the con-* 
fidence of the people in his abilities and qualifi- 
cations. He was too noble-minded for a triokso 
low, and so utterly unbecoming, not only the 
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ministerial profession, but the character of a gen- 
tleman ! His heart was engaged in the cause of 
truth, and he sought no preferment, not earned 
by the assiduity of his toils. He was modest in 
his pretensions, and willing in honor to prefer 
another. He blew no trumpet to sound his own 
fame ; and he was too magnanimous to take any 
undue advantage of his well-deserved popularity 
to elevate himself in the public estimation, by 
trampling upon those whom his profession bound 
him to uphold. He loved his brethren in the 
ministry of reconciliation ; and his worthy name 
will ever be held dear in their remembrance. 
And he was equally desirous of promoting peace 
and good will among the members of his society 
and throughout the denomination. His mind 
was capable of giving counsel on any subject. 
But he repeatedly assured me that he meant to 
refrain from participation in any controversy 
that would be likely to cause division, and re- 
sult in injury to our cause. On this ground he 
would not publicly express his views on the 
subject of a Theological Seminary for the edu- 
cation of Universalist ministers. He feared that 
the dispute might be unhappy in its tendency. 
And he considered the peace and union of the 
denomination as paramount to every other con- 
sideration. His ambition was to do good, and 
not to distinguish himself at the risk of inflict- 
ing an injury upon the cause that was dear to 
his soul. He has left an example worthy to be 
imitated'by his brethren. May it never be for- 
gotten ! 

His labors Were prosecuted with faithfulness 
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and ardor, and with a good degree of aueoestt. 
He visited his congregation at their hom.es> and 
greatly extended his acquaintance with the pub- 
lic. And while his visits were always greeted 
with a hearty welcome, he constantly rose in l^e 
respect and esteem of all who knew him. Nor 
was his influence confined to the Ohureh wtlh 
which he was associated. He not only conned^ 
ed himself with literary and scientific inslitu^ 
tions, but became highly distinguished for hia 
rare talents and great worth of character, as will 
appear from the close of this memoir. 

But notwithstanding the success of his labors, 
and his constant progress in useful and ennoibling 
pursuits, Mr. Fuller doubted his capabilities for 
the station which he held. I received a letter 
from him, dated Philadelphia, October, 1835>in 
which he expresses the fear that he had hardly 
accomplished any good for the people of hi 
charge in two years. " Never in my life (saya. 
he) did I more sincerely and heartily exert my- 
self for the cause of truth than I have done 
here." Still he had not witnessed the improve- 
ment and advancement which he aimed to pro 
mote. He continues, *'Dq not think I am dis- 
couraged. I will not be faint-hearted. I wiH 
&till do the best I can. I am satisfired to amoral 
certainty that my talents and temper were nfivei 
designed for service in thia city," etc. It may 
be well to inform the reader that Mr. Fuller him- 
self was the only person who did not (KUKidcar 
him most excellently qualified for ministerial 
service in any place. His intellect was of tb« 
highest order — ^he was a profi)und theologiasH^as 
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a speskw he was fluent and enga^n^-^hkr man- 
ners were plain amd open, and highly agreeable 
— ^hifl social qualities were seldom excelled — 
and altogether a man more perfectly suited to 
titts city cannot be found. But he exerted all 
his powers in. the work, and seized upon every 
means and opportunity to improve the religious 
eharaeter of his Church, and to bring others into 
the belief and practice of Universalism. And 
tike fruit produced did not seem su:fficiently 
simndant for the amount of labor expended. He 
BKmrned over the unhappy state of the times, 
and really thought that he exerted himself enough 
to produce greater and more satisfying results. 
For himself he cared but little ; and he continued 
his labors under many discouragements for a 
small ^salary, when he could have received a 
Riiich larger amount in other places, where his 
duties would have been far less arduous. But 
he ren^ained faithful; and after a season his 
heart was cheered on beholding a better state of 
things and brighter prospects. In March, 1828, 
he wrote me again on the subject of his labors 
here, when he said, ** I have no good reason for 
believing that my usefulness is ended or impaired 
in this city, but flatter myself that, with the 
dmne blessing, it may be much increased." At 
this time he was much encouraged ; and I am 
aet aware that he ever again doubted the efficiency 
of his la,bors in Philadelphia. He was success- 
ftil; and having kept the faith, he finished his 
course with joy. 

Wkh the view of arousing the public mind 
and eaHtng attention to the subject of Universal- 
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ism, Mr. Fuller in connection with his colleague, 
addressed a letter to four clergymen of the Pres- 
byterian, Episcopalian, and Baptist Churches in 
Philadelphia, early in the Winter of '33 and '34. 
The gentlemen addressed were politely invited 
to deliver a series of Lectures in proof of end- 
less punishment, in the Universalist Churches, 
and to attend with their congregations and hear 
the answers from the Universalist Pastors. Or, if 
this proposition did not meet their approbation, 
they were allowed to make their own Churches 
the place of discussion on the same conditions. 
Mr. Tyng of the Episcopal Church, and Mr. 
Barnes of the Presbyterian, for reasons best 
known to themselves, made no reply, and with 
great respect silently declined the invitation. 
Mr. Brantly, of the Baptist Church, made some 
faint display of valor, and offered to hold the 
proposed debate in his own Churchy provided 
his society would give their consent-^though it 
is believed that he was well aware that the house 
would not be granted for any such purpose ! 
** The doctrines which I believe and preach, (he 
says) I am willing at any time to defend in my 
own pulpit, but should not feel, at any time, that 
1 should go from home in quest of objections,*^ 
Dr. Ely, very fortunately for Universalism, en-s 
tered into a written discussion with Mr. Thomas, 
which was first published in the weekly papers, 
and afterwards in book form. The reader may 
judge something of the effect produced by this 
discussion, when he is informed that the corres- 
pondence was published in all the Universalist 
papers in the country, while it was not so much 
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as noticed in any Presbyterian publication, save 
Dr. Ely's, in whieh his letters originally ap* 
peared !! 

After Mr. Fuller had failed in his attempt to 
engage in open and honorable combat with the 
champions of endless misery, he conceived the» 
notion that he had not, perhaps, addressed the 
most valiant among them. And he directed a 
letter to Rev. G. B. Perry, then Pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Spruce Street, and made 
similar proposals to him ; or, if it was more 
agreeable to Mr. Perry, he was ready to engage 
with him in a written discussion, to be published 
in letters. But Mr. Perry seemed more wil- 
ling to defend his doctrines in his " own pulpit" 
and alone, than to " go from home in quest of 
objections," or even to have an efficient opposer 
meet him on his own ground; and it is be- 
lieved that he very prudently held his peace, 
and not without reasons that were perfectly 
**9atisfactori/^^ ta himself! Mr. Fuller now 
sought opportunity to hear the preaching of 
Aose Christian ministers who openly and boldly 
disavowed their belief in the doctrine of St. 
Paiiil, that God **w the Saviour of all men,** 
If they had really found any Scripture argu- 
ments to prove that Paul was mistaken, he de- 
sired to hear them. He was no bigot, and loved 
Ifee truth. And no man was more willing to 
yield to the authority of God's word. But in- 
stead of hearing convincing arguments, he met 
nothing more than stale assertions that had been 
rapeatedly and triumphantly refuted by himself 
and many others. 
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Having heard the late Rev. James Pattersor^ 
preach on Matt. viii. 21 — 23, he was indticedl(^ 
address him a letter through the " Messenger' 
and Universalis t," on the subject of his dis- 
course. He very freely, but with the utmost 
JLindness, pointed out what he conceived to be 
the prominent defects' of the argument of the 
preacher, and hoped to be enlightened if he was 
in error himself. Mr. Patterson at length at^ 
tempted a reply, remarkable for nothing but sin- 
gular weakness and vain boasting. Instead of 
endeavoring to answer the inquiries that had 
been made, and the arguments that had been 
offered, he set up the pretence that he was 
" doing a great work, so that he could not come 
down to dispute about whether there was a hell 
or not." What this great work was, if it did 
not relate to the proofs of an endless hell, we 
have never been informed! He proceeded to 
ask ten questions, and labored to show that aQ 
Heathens have believed the doctrine of endless 
misery, and that it must therefore be true. 
Scraps of Mythology were cited in proof. And 
besides showing what kind of law God ought to 
have, the reply was made up of uncandid and 
invidious comparisons between Universalists and 
others who boastingly claim to be a more />ray- 
ing people, Mr. Fuller's rejoinder is character- 
ized by the marks of an honest heart, and the 
evidences of a most vigorous and powerful mind. 
I regard it as one of the very best productions 
that ever issued from his pen. He gently as- 
sured his correspondent that he did not want him 
to ** come down," except to do the very work 
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li he claimed to be performing upon the 
places of self-exaltation. " And (says hej 
IS upon the lofty eminence of your self- 
ation that I made my onset against your 
i; and I am prepared to ^ fight the good 
of faiths with you on the highest towers of 
supposed exaltation ; and the first round we 
I propose to teach you a lesson oi gentleness 
rUmility, that you * may learn not to think 
rurself more highlt than you ought to 
, but condescend to men of low estate. Be 
ise in your own conceits.' Rom. xii. 3, 16. 
servant of the Lord must not strive, but 
ntle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in 
%ess instructing those that oppose them- 
I," &c., 2 Tim. ii. 24. In another place 
^s, "You ask, *How does it happen that 
ionists of every age, except Universalists, 
jmne genus, believe in future punishment 
ne kind, which is eternal ? AH heathen 
IS do.' This is my answer — ' They are 
world ; therefore speak they of the world, 
le world heareth them. We are of God.' 
n iv. 5, 6. Will you tell me -how it hap- 
. that all Israel bowed the knee to heathen 
except seven thousand men ? Rom. xi. 4. 
er me this, and I will tell you how all He- 
ists', except Universalists, happen to be- 
in the heathen dogma of endless misery." 
Ir. Patterson ventured nothing more upon 
abject. He had met an opponent before 
i he could not stand ; and he hastily quitted 
sld of contest. 
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Being thus left again without an anti 
nist, and becoming convinced that controvi 
was really dreaded by the opposition, Mr. Fi 
suffered no discouragement, but continued fs 
ful in the cause of truth. He labored with 
vincible ardor at home, and as opportunity 
curred he visited different parts of the cou] 
to preach the Gospel. Wherever he went 
friends were satisfied and delighted with 
efforts, while the enemies of his doctrine fo 
in him a "good soldier of Jesus Christ," f 
equipped and ready to "fight the good figh 
faith." He was always zealous and industric 
and success attended his labors as long as 
was able to declare the testimony of God in 
monstration of the spirit and with power. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
His Character. — Illustrative Anecdotes, 

Ih attempting a brief delineation of the cha- 
racter of Mr. Fuller, I wish to make no state- 
ment not strictly compatible with truth. That 
he was a great and good man I cannot doubt. 
And it is quite possible that my friendship for 
him may carry me too far in his praise. He 
had his faults in common with our erring race, 
and was sometimes the victim of suspicion as 
well as others equally pure and good. But con- 
sidering the whole course of his life, few men 
have passed through this state of trial and suf- 
fering less unspotted with the sins and corrup- 
tions of the world. He was an ornament to 
society and. to the Church of God in life, and 
in the hour of death he gave full proaf of the 
sincerity of his heart and the purity and strength 
of his religion. 

He was obedient to " the first commandment 
with promise," and gave honor to his father and 
his mother. Notwithstanding his parents widely 
dif!ered from him in their religion, and greatly 
opposed his preaching Universalism, he ever 
cherished for them the most filial and aiSectionate 
regards, and rendered them every possible ser- 
vice in his power. I never knew a man to 
speak of his parents with more real respect and 
7 
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gratitude than he always did. They would 
seem present to his mind even in his public la- 
bors ; and he would refer to^ them with such evi- 
pent feelings of love as to convince his hearers 
that he did indeed honor his father and his 
mother. He delighted to send them such pre- 
sents as he -could afford in token of his mindful- 
ness and gratitude. And when near the close of 
his life and apparently dying, a ministering bro- 
ther quietly stepped to his bedside and heard 
him feebly say, " God bless my mother. God 
bless my father. ^^ 

This trait in the life of the departed should be 
kept prominently in view in describing his char- 
acter. It is important in this work, and speaks 
more in his praise than all the labors he ever per- 
formed. Alas ! how many young men leave the 
paternal fireside and the scenes of their child- 
hood, and become engrossed with the cares and 
business of the world and form new acquaintance 
in other places, and seem hardly to think of the 
mother who watched over their infancy, and the 
father who led them up to manhood. The parents* 
prayer rises in fervor to God for their happiness, 
but the childrens' hearts and affections are far 
distant. And if you would know the real cha- 
racter of a youn j[ man thus removed from home, 
do not inquire whether he supports this institu- 
tion, or generously gives for the benefit of that 
benevolent object; but ascertain whether he 
thinks with gratitude and love of his poor aged 
parents, and labors to supply their need. They 
will not expose his dereliction of duty, but rather 
cover his faults with the broad mantle of affection. 
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He knows that while far from home he may ut- 
terly neglect his parents, and still suffer no loss 
of human respect where he resides. And if, in 
such circumstances, his filial love is manifested 
toward his parents, and he steadily labors to 
render their declining life peaceful and happy, 
he gives certain proof of a generous and noble 
heart. And such was the character of my de- 
parted friend. Though removed from home, he 
never forgot his parents ; and though poor him- 
self in the things of this world, he gladly shared 
his substance with his father and mother. 

Mr. Fuller was a man of uncommon benevo- 
lence. And I mean by this expression, not 
merely that he was liberal in his secular deal- 
ings, but that in all his intercourses with man- 
kind he exhibited the fruits of a generous dispo- 
sition. While on every subject he held his sen- 
timents with the utmost tenacity, and maintained 
them with uncommon ability, his heart was a 
stranger to malice, and even his opponents in 
argument found in him a warm-hearted friend. 
An opposer of the religion which he preached 
has said of him, (as the reader will perceive at 
the close of this memoir,) " although we might 
not always agree with him in the results of his 
investigations, there was a sweetness and beauty, 
united to a firmness and manliness in all his lit- 
erary disquisitions, which invariably secured the 
kind feelings of his most decided opponents." 
Nor was it merely on subjects of a literary char- 
acter that he was thus generous and kind. The 
same opposer of his doctrine has shown that even 
in religious matters he was equally regardful of 
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the feelings of others, and no less manly and 
ehristianlike in his disposition. He was the pub- 
lic advocate of an unpopular doctrine, and spum- 
ed every trick of policy to secure the applause of 
men. And yet perhaps there was never a cler- 
gyman in this city, to whom true benevolence of 
character was more generally accorded. His 
connexion with various associations extended his 
acquaintance among those • of different religious 
belief, and fairly tested his real character. And 
the warmest encomiums that have been uttered 
in memory of his worth, have proceeded from 
those who despised and rejected his religion. 

That he was most zealously and devotedly at- 
tached to Universalism, neither the friends nor 
the enemies of this doctrine will ever deny. 
This was the theme above all others upon which 
he delighted to dwell. And he suffered no suit- 
able opportunity for the inculcation of gospel truth 
to pass unimproved. But it is believed that in 
the very numerous addresses which he delivered 
before different associations, he never took any 
improper advantage of the occasion to attack the 
religion ot others, or to iuculcate the peculiarities 
of his own. In this respect he has been jusdy 
considered a perfect model for others. 

In disputations on religious subjects, in which 
he frequently engaged, Mr. Fuller's onset was 
always characterized by mildness of manner and 
honorable concessions. Though firm and deci- 
ded, he was candid and reasonable. And the 
sharp rebukes which he sometimes administered, 
were never heard except when he encountered 
a perverse opponent ; and even in such instances 
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he manifested no bitterness of spirit. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will strikingly illustrate his 
character as a religious controvertialist. In trav- 
elling some years since on board a Steam-boat, 
he happened to engage in conversation with a 
Limitarian preacher on the subjects of difference 
between them. He generously allowed that there 
were many sound truths embraced in what is 
usually called Orthodoxy, and attempted to show 
that Universalism differs most from this system 
in its farther extent and perfect fulness. But 
his opponent rashly denied that there was any 
affinity between the two systems, and alleged 
that Universalism aims a deadly blow at the ve- 
ry foundations of Christian truth. His argu- 
ment was that Christian revelation was designed 
to make known the terms of salvation ; and that, 
consequently, when Jesus commissioned his 
disciples to preach the Gospel to every creature, 
he added, "He that belie veth and is baptized shall 
be saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damn- 
ed,^* After showing the true application of this 
text by a reference to the verses which succeed 
itj Mr. Fuller reminded his opponent of the fact 
that the passage does not read, "He that belie- 
veth not in this world shall be eternally damned 
in the next." He then proceeded to show that 
the word condemned means the same as damn- 
ed in the Scriptures ; and that in the language of 
Jesus, Jno. iii. 18, "He that believeth not is al" 
ready condemned,^ ^ And in further explanation 
of the word in question he quoted the passage, 
"He that doubteth is damned if he eat;" where- 
upon his opponent very uncerimoniously denied 
7* 
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that there was any such text in the Bible. '*Are 
you a clergyman?" said Mr. Fuller. There was 
some hesitation ; but when the question was re- 
peated the clergyman < 'confessed and denied 
not." "Hand me a Testament," said Mr. F. to 
a bystander, "and I will soon convince these 
people that Uiis man is not fit to preach the Gos- 
pel. He dont know what it contains, and is too 
ignorant for the employment." Opening the 
Testament he turned to Romans xiv. 23, and 
said, "there, read tliat," " He that doubteth is 
damned if he eat;" and go, sir, and learn what 
the New Testament contains before you pre- 
sume to talk to any body about what it teaches." 
The rebuke was felt, and the crest-fallen dispu- 
tant retired from the contest. 

Mr. Fuller was distinguished for his social 
qualities. He not only loved society for the 
pleasures which the company of friends always 
gave him ; but he made himself acquainted with 
the causes which bind us together in lasting 
friendship, and are promotive of mutual happi- 
ness. He thought and reasoned on every sub- 
ject; and he knew why social feelings should 
be cherished, how desirable intimacies could be 
formed, and what would be the happy results 
of a sincere union of hearts in the bonds of bro- 
therly affection. Rejecting with utter abhor- 
rence the doctrine of " total depravity," he had- 
confidence in the innate goodness of human na- 
ture. He studied to know what was in man, 
and to understand the various causes that inliu- 
once the mind, and give birth to the virtues and 
the vices of Xhe world. And having with his 
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rare natural benevolence of heart received the 
broad and liberal religion of Him who was the 
friend of all mankind, he was eminently fitted 
for social intercourses^ and really loved his kin- 
dred. He delighted in society; and wherever 
he went his visits were greeted with hearty wel- 
comes, and remembered with feelings of plea- 
sure. Nothing seemed to afford him greater 
enjoyment than to administer to the happiness ^ 
of others. This was the great object of his so- 
cial visits and conversation. And knowing the 
natural fondness of mankind to be noticed, he 
was careful to bestow his attention upon his 
friends ; and he constantly aimed to make him- 
self an agreeable companion. He once accom- 
panied a friend to view a magnificent dwelling, 
and a beautiful garden, belonging to a distingish- 
ed gentleman. After surveying the shrubbery 
and flowers and admiring the tasteful arrangement 
of the garden, he stepped to the door of the 
mansion and rang the bell. ''Are you acquainU 
-ed with the gentleman ?" asked his companion. 
"No," said he, "I never saw him." "Will he 
not think it strange then," inquired his friend, 
"for us to enter his house in tiiis way?" "O, 
no," said Mr. Fuller, "any man who wonld 
build such a house as this, ;and make such a 
beautiful garden, would be pleased to have peo- 
ple come and admire his place^ J know*^* But 
the gentleman happened jioi to be at home. 

This incident clearly evinces Mr. Fuller's 
knowledge of human nature; and also hisgener* 
ous wish to promote the happiness of others. 
And yet I never knew a man more free from the 
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disgusting habit of ilaltery. He was frank and 
ingenuous, honest and veracious. And even in 
his efforts to please he despised the arts of the 
sycophant, and avoided extravagant praise. 
His pure wit and racy humor also increased the 
charms of his social intercourse, and gladdened 
the circles in which he moved. Always cheer- 
ful in spirit and fond of innocent mirth, his com- 
pany has relieved many a mind of gloomy de- 
spair, 

**And made ev*n thick-lip*d musing Melancholy 
To gather up her face into a smile 
Before she was aware." 

But his mirthfulness was restrained within the 
hounds of moderation and prudence ; and he had 
too much good sense to indulge in levity at im- 
proper seasons, or in a manner unbecoming the 
station which he held in society. And he sel- 
dom, if ever, committed any gross offence against 
the strict rules of Christian propriety. 

But fond as Mr. FiiUer was of society, I am 
sorry to say he was never married. "It is not 
good that the man should be alone." And a 
man's circumstances must be highly unfavorable 
if he is not required to marry before he attains 
the age at which our departed friend closed his 
earthly career. But I am unwilling to believe 
that he really preferred the stoicism of celibacy 
to the warm endearments ^of matrimony. He 
probably thought (though I believe he erred in 
this respect) that he would not be able to secure 
a good support for a companion ; and that he 
ought therefore to remain a little longer in the 
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drearineds of bachelorship! But that he was 
favorable to marriage, I think plainly appears 
from the following thoughts on this subject which 
I find in his handwriting, and suppose to have 
been produced by his own mind :-*- 

«*I compare matrimony to the web in which the 
silk-worm winds itself; supposing the properties 
of elasticity and flexibility to be added to the 
texture in which she folds herself. The silk 
maker enjoys and revels without restraint till 
furnished with all the materials for her new 
mode of existence ; so youth gazes without re- 
serve upon the many, admiring the properties of 
this flower, or charmed with the hues and beau- 
ties of that^ tastes the externals of that tree, or 
feasts upon the fruits of this ; till qualified to re-* 
strict its wishes and delights so as to correspond 
with the latitude and longitude of a connubial 
hemisphere ; then the silken threads of love 
emanate from two kindred hearts, each throw- 
ing the soft bands around the other, scarcely 
feeling that the fibre is rooted in the heart from 
which it proceeds, till both are folded into one, 
in life-lasting unity. Happy the folded pair, if 
they know and regard the nature and strength of 
the texture in which they are now compacted 
for life. There are bounds to its flexibility and 
limits to its elasticity, beyond which they may 
not venture. Its flexibility, within due bounds, 
will render its restraints supportable, if not grate- 
ful ; while its unbroken elasticity will render its 
subjects sensible of every departure in person or 
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feeling, and gently admonish them to return 
to the close connexion of their alliances, and, 
while they are in fond communion its influence 
will not be perceptible. It shall be broken only 
by the voice of Him who will furnish them with 
the powers of a spiritual existence in immortah- 
ty, where * they neither many no rare given in 
marriage.' " 

Mr. Fuller was a sincere Christian. He be- 
lieved all that he professed, and was free from 
every stain of infidelity. Receiving the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as a revela- 
tion from God to man, he made them the rule of 
his faith and life in every matter of religion and 
of duty. He was ** not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ ;" and he sought no apology for be^ 
lieving the whole tnith of God. He made no 
attempts to explain away the miracles of Christ; 
nor did he deny the miraculous conception of 
Him who is the only begotten of the. Father. 
And we may incidentally remark that if the first 
and second chapters of Luke are not true, Chris- 
tianity may well be considered a fable ! If 
Jesus Christ was no more than a descendant of 
Adam, of the earth, earthy, our preaching is 
vain, and our faith is also vain ! 

But the soul of the departed was not corrupted 
with the skeptical speculations, for which some 
professing Christians have shown a strange fond- 
ness. Though gifted with a mind of uncommon 
powers, he displayed the humility of a Chris- 
tian, and blended no false << philosophy and 
vain deceit" with his faith in the Redeemer of 
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the world. "I nnite with you (said he in a 
letter which I received from him in 1835,) in 
deploring the sad state of religion, and the preva** 
lence of vile infidelity in the interior of this 
State, as also with thousands of pretended libe- 
rab in this city. You know my voice and my 
whole heart are enlisted against these evils." 
He was a man of truly generous mind; but he 
saw no propriety in applying the term " liber aP^ 
to the scoffers of religion, and the enemies of 
righteousness and truth. But he loved the gospel, 
and knew the power of pure and deep religious 
feelings. And in life and in death he gave full 
proof of his ministry; and showed forth the ex- 
cellency and worth of our holy religion. 

As a preacher, Mr. Fuller was excelled by 
few, if any, in the Universalist ministry. He 
was mild in spirit, but earnest in manner ; elo- 
quent in speech, and sound in logic. With con- 
siderable confidence in his own abilities, and a 
dislike to plodding studies, he read but little and 
wrote less. Arid as he depended more upon the 
impulses of his mind at the time of speaking, 
than upon any special preparations for the work, 
his public efforts were very unequal. It is be- 
lieved that he sometimes selected his text and 
arranged his subject after entering the pulpit. 
And while most of his discourses were of a very 
high order, others were sadly deficient in ar- 
rangement, and seemed to have neither aim nor 
object. But he was always zealous and fervent 
in spirit ; and the instances in which he failed to 
interest and instruct his hearers must have been 
few. And when it is considered that he suffer- 
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ed the effects of disease probably from the com- 
mencement of his ministry, it seems truly aatoii< 
ishing that he performed so much labor and witb 
such great success. In the exercise of pray^ 
he was without a superior. His words came 
from the heari warm with life, and breathed the 
spirit of devotion into his hearers. The honest 
sincerity with which he poured forth the simple 
but eloquent strains of supplication to God, could 
not be mistaken. His soul was engaged in the 
work and he loved the service. Prayer was hifl 
delight in sickness— prayer was the last comfort 
of his soul in the hour of death. 



CHAPTER VIIl. 
His Last Sickness. — Death and Burial. 

Mr. Fuller used facetiously to say that he 
*« was cut out for a large man, but spoiled in the 
making." He was early the victim of disease ; 
and the first sickness that he ever suffered af- 
fected his lungs. And I think it may well be 
questioned whether he was ever from infancy to 
the period of his death entirely free from disease. 
He was subject to many changes, it is true, and 
at times seemed to be healthy. But he is known 
to have been feeble in body until his removal to 
Philadelphia, in 1833, and a post mortem exa- 
mination of his body induced the belief that he 
must have been affected with pulmonary con- 
sumption, of which he died, at least eight years. 
His natural cheerfulness of spirit gave him the 
appearance of health while an insidious disease 
was constantly preying upon his vitals. And 
his ardent zeal in the work of his profession led 
him to pursue his public labors when Lis strength 
was insufficient. 

Several years before his death he became sub- 
ject to bleeding at the lungs, and was in conse- 
quence sometimes rendered unable to preach. 
But with apparently little concern for his health, 
he would again enter into active and laborious 
service, when prudence would have admonisbed 
8 
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him to forbear. This course was continued un- 
til December, 1839, when he preached his last 
sermon, and betook himself to the retirement of 
his chamber. Still he could not think that his 
lungs were dangerously affected ; and he ex- 
pected soon to resume his wonted avocation- 
But a fatal cough ensued, his strength failed, am- 
he was soon wasted away to little more than ^ 
skeleton. In common with most consumptive 
persons he cherished the delusive hope that 
every new application of medicine would re- 
new his health, and soon revive his wasting 
energies. His confidence in the system of medi- 
cal practice according to which he was treated, 
was unbounded and even obstinate ; and aside 
from, his Christian hopes, if any thing reconciled 
him to death it was the thought that he should 
die in the hands of Thomsonians ! I do not 
mean by this remark that he was not properly 
treated---on that subject I have no opinion to ex- 
press. And from witnessing an examination of 
his body after death, I was well convinced that 
he died because it was not possible for him to 
live any longer under any kind of medical treat- 
ment. But I mean that his unreserved confi- 
dence in the system strengthened his hopes of 
recovery, and for a long time caused him to feel 
insensible to the certain approaches of death. 

Some time before his last confinement in sick- 
ness, Mr. Fuller engaged to become the editor of 
the **Nazarene," a weekly Universalist paper 
commenced in Philadelphia in January, 1840. 
He found himself quite unable to prepare the 
first number by the appointed time, and its pub- 
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lication was in consequence delayed one week. 
But for several months afterwards he not only 
made the requisite selections from correspond- 
ents and other publications, but presented a full 
and an excellent editorial department every 
week. Seated in his chair, he wrote with rapidi- 
ty and ease, and as long as he was possibly able 
the exercise was a source of great enjoyment. 
He talked about the paper to the last of his life, 
and heartily regretted that he should have to 
leave it. May the interest which he felt in this 
publication be kept alive in the hearts of others, 
that it may be widely circulated, and become 
the means of instruction and comfort to many 
erring and suffering souls. 

Mr. Fuller had no fears of death, but through 
most of his sickness he felt a stronor desire to 
live. When his increasing infirmities forced 
upon his mind the painful conviction that he 
could not remain long on the earth, he said it 
seemed hard, for he was yet young, and had 
done but little for the good of mankind. He 
wished that his life might be prolonged ; and he 
said he felt that if he could only get well he 
would be more faithful than he ever had been, 
and would try to live in perfect freedom from 
every unholy thought and sinful act. He be- 
lieved that the religion which he had taught was 
the savour of life and health to the soul of man, 
and the ruling desire of his mind was that he 
might still live to make known the excellency of 
its power. And when the hopes of recovery 
became yet more faint, he desired that he might 
regain strength enough to write an expression of 
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his thoughts and feelings on the approach of 
death, to conTince the world of his sincerity, 
and of the comforting and sustaining poweir of 
Universalism. But he was too feeble for the 
undertaking ; and it was not thought prudent to 
request that he would dictate while another acted 
as his amanuensis. 

Toward the closing scene he experifeiiced 
slight changes of feeling, but continued to sink 
in feebleness, and became more death-Hke in 
his appearance. He would occasionally say, 
"I may possibly get better, but I think it is fsir 
more likely that I shall soon be laid in the 
graviB." He wished to know where he should 
be buried ; and though he desired to be respiecta- 
bly interred, he hoped there would be no unne- 
(Jessary display nor extravagant expenditures 
attending his funeral. His mind was clear ancl 
-tfnderstanding, and his soul calm and happy. 
Beyond the dark vale of death all Was sunlight 
and the brightness of celestial glory. Heaven 
opened upon his mind, and he saw in the clear 
visions of faith' and hope the angels of God as- 
cending and descending upon his enraptured 
spirit! And at peace with God and man he 
only awaited the summons that should free hi6 
spirit from the cold and wasted tenement of clay, 
and take it hom^ ! 

On the morning of Friday, May 16, the bright- 
ness of his countenafnce departed, and his whote 
'appearance indicated thie speedy approach df 
death. He was fully Sensible that ihe time df 
liis departure was nisalr at hand. But liis heaiH 
fafled not ; alid while the poor taibemabte of 
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flesh perished and fell, *' the inner man was re- 
newed day by day." His faith seemed to gather 
new strength as the mortal powers became more 
feeble ; and the cheering prospects of a better 
life smoothed his features, and shed a peaceful 
calm over his rejoicing spirit. A ministering 
brother and myself spent the afternoon and 
evening at his bedside. His mind was at rest, 
and, unmoved by surrounding objects, seemed 
wholly absorbed in heavenly meditations and in 
communion with his God. At length, fondhr 
casting his eyes upon tfie sympathizing friend 
who anxiously watched his heaving breast, he 
desired that they would sing a hymn of praise^ 
He attempted to join in the exercise ; but his 
voice was too feeble and broken to be heard, ex- 
cept in an occasional strain. But the closing 
stanza of the hymn was so applicable to his own 
case, and he seemed so fuUy to realize the senti- 
ment which it conveys, that he aroused every 
energy of body and mind, and with feelings of 
exulting joy, ,clearly and distinc'lly pronounced 
the words, 

** Soon shall I fiass the gloomy vale : 
Soon all my mortal powers must fail ; 
O may my last, expiring breath 
His loving kindness sing in death." 

A prayer followed by the writer. And when 
the desire was expressed that as the film of death 
dimmed his outward sight, the glories of the 
celestial world might beam in brightness upon 
his soul, the departing Christian. responded from 
8* 



his heart, Jlmen ! ♦* The bitterness of death was 
passed," and he was ready and willing to depart. 

On the following evening the same friend and 
myself were again at the bedside of our dying 
brother. The same religious devotions were 
again performed, and he manifested the same 
willingness to depart and be with his Lord. 
And when about to take our leave of him for 
the night and forever on earth, my companion ap- 
proached him and said, ♦' Br. Fuller, I fear that 
1 shall never see you again alive. I am to 
preach to your people to-morrow. What shall 
I say to them ?" "Tell them," said the dying 
Christian, "That I shall undoubtedly die, 6«^ 
lieving all that I have ever preached to them," 
Oh ! the holy satisfaction and delight of reflect* 
ing upon a well-spent life ; and of the prospect 
of exchanging worlds for the soul's eternal gain. 
Who would madly reject a religion, which sus- 
tains the mind when all things else have failed, 
lights up the dark vale of death with the clear 
radiance of immortal glory, and opens upon the 
soul the place of its peaceful and eternal rest? 
Reader, be wise. Lay hold on the hope set 
before us in the Gospel, that you may live the 
life of the Christian, and die the death of the 
righteous ! 

At about three o'clock on Sunday morning, 
our dying brother, though far exhausted, was 
still meditating upon the great interests of reH= 
gion ; and he labored to bear his last testimony 
against the corruptions of Christianity. The 
joy that overflowed his soul resulted from 
j&ith in that Gospel wYvich \& ^^ g<c)cyi \:\^\\i<^% ci< 
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great joy that shall be unto all''people." And, 
addressing" himself to the friend in' attendsftice, 
he said he had often thought of the horrors of 
the doctrine of endless misery ; and it seemed 
shocking to his feelings that any man should 
charge the God of love with dooming his feeble 
and dependent creatures to ceaseless and unmer- 
ciful torments! "For mvself," said he, «« It 
is enough for me to believe in the infinite and 
boundless goodness of God/' Here he found 
rest to his soul; and the. hope of salvation for 
the human race gave him the victory over sin 
and death through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

When the morning sun broke in brightness 
through the window of his apartment, he thanked 
God that he was again permitted to behold the 
light of day, but expressed the belief that he 
should never see the return of another mom, 

until 

*' A fairer day should rise, 

A day whose never-setting sun shall pour 

Celestial light through endless years.'* 

He realized the feelings which prompted Job to 
say, "I would not live alway;" and he was 
ready to depart to his rest, which seemed far 
better than to linger any longer in weakness 
and pain. He felt the chills of death stealing 
over his feeble body, and requested that his feet 
might be' examined to know whether they had 
become entirely cold. At seven o'clock he de- 
sired that the 15th chapter of Paul's first epistle 
to the Corinthians might be read in his hearing 
before he breathed his last. At the dose of thi9 
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exercise he feebly expressed the peace and com 
fort which it gave his soul. But his voice be 
gan to faulter, and the vrarm current of lift 
coursed slowly through his wasting frame 
And at eight o'clock on Sunday morning, Maj 
17, 1840, in the 37th year of his age, withou 
a struggle or a groan, he bowed his head an( 
gave up the ghost. The last words that he ut 
tered were, ** Bless the Lord, O my Soul !"— 
So saying, he fell asleep in Jesus — ^leaving hi 
dying testimony, as hundreds of others havi 
done, in favor of the comforting and sustainin* 
power of Universalism in the hour of death 
*' See in what peace a Christian can die,^^ 

" Sure the last end 
Of tlie good man is peace !— ^ How culm his exit I 
Night-dews fall not moie gently to the ground, 
Not weary worn-out winds expire so soft. 
Behold him in the evening-tide of life, 
A life well-spent, whose early care it was 
That riper years should not upbraid his green : 
By unperceiv*d d^rees he wears away ; 
Yet like the sun, seems largest at its setting ! 
(High in his faith and hopes,) look how he reaches 
After the prize in view ! and, like a bird 
That's hamper'd, struggles hard to get away ! 
Whilst the glad gates of sight are wide expanded 
To let new glories in, the first fair fruits 
Of the fast-coming harvest.->— Then, oh then ! 
Each earth-born joy grows vile, or disappears, 
Shrunk to a thing of nought. — Oh ! how he longs 
To have his passport sign'd, and be dissmiss*d ! 
"'TIS done ! and now he's happy ! — The glad sdnl 
Has DotM wish uncrowned." 



i 
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The funeral of Mr. Fuller was attended on 
the Tuesday afternoon succeeding his death. 
A vast concourse of people were drawn together 
by the occasion ; and by many it is thought to 
have been One of the largest funerals that ever 
occurred in Philadelphia. The burial services 
were performed in the Second Universalist 
Church in Callowhill Street, of which the de- 
ceased had been Pastor. And although the 
house is very spacious, the crowd was so great 
that many were unable to gain admission. The 
corpse was placed in front of the pulpit during 
the exercises of the occasion. A most deep 
and solemn silence pervaded the whole audience, 
save the suppressed sighs of grief thai were 
heard in every part of the house, while the wri- 
ter hereof attempted to preach an appropriate 
sermon, being assisted in the services by Revs. 
J. H. Gihon and J. Perry. 

At the close of these services the corpse was 
conveyed to its resting-place in the front yard df 
the Church. A suitable stone will doubtless 
soon mark the spot. And the worshippers on 
entering the house of God, will look with grate- 
ful sorrow upon his tomb, and call to remem- 
brance his virtues and his worth. May they 
learn to imitate his fidelity and zeal, his piety 
and devotion ; and like him keep the faith and 
finish their course with joy ! 



CHAPTER IX. 
Marks of Respect* 

The death of Mr. Fuller, though generally 
expected by his friends for sometime before it 
occurred, produced a deep sensation of grief 
throughout our Churches, and was much de- 
plored by the public. He had endeared himself 
to many hearts, and was most highly esteemed 
and affectionately loved where he was best 
known. His name will dwell in the recollec- 
tions of the living, and ever be associated with 
a useful and virtuous life, and a peaceful and 
happy death. 

Of the many marks of respect which have 
been shown for his memory, we shall notice but 
a few. Rev. Thomas Whittemore, editor of 
the Boston " Trumpet," in speaking of his 
death, justly and truly says: — 

** Thus have closed the earthly labors of one 
of the best men we ever knew. Mild in spirit, 
cheerful in disposition, bland and courteous in 
his intercourse with others, faithful in all his re- 
lations, he was best loved by those who knew 
him most. He was a man so frank, open-heart- 
ed and kind, that his countenance when it 
beamed upon one, was of itself a benediction. 
In his character as a clergyman he was *a bright 
and shining light.' He loved the work of the 
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ministry ; his whole soul was engrossed in the 
proclamation of the gospel. It was his theme in 
life, as we now see it was his triumph in death. 
He visited New England several times during 
his residence in Philadelphia, and his demeanor 
and labors here always excited the love and re- 
spect of the people." 

Rev. Henry Bacon, editor of the " Universa- 
list and J^adies' Repository," thus speaks of our 
lamented friend and brother ; *' We never saw 
an individual we learned to love faster than Br. 
Fuller. He was the very picture of good na- 
ture and christian kindness ; and wherever he 
went, a gentlemanly courtesy and rare social 
qualities gained for him the respect and esteem 
of all. His talents as a preacher were of the 
first order — for his mind was richly stored with 
the wealth of the Bible, his heart deeply in love 
with its precious revelations of God's love, the 
Savior's tenderness, and the glory and blessed- 
ness of the spirit world. He was an enthusi- 
astic lover of nature — as the mirror of God — 
and never shall we forget one occasion when in 
his own desk we heard him present its revela- 
tions of the Divine care and benignity to his 
hearers. His eloquence was — the best of all 
eloquence-— that of a sincere mind and warm 
heart, earnestly desirous to persuade men to 
cherish true trust and confidence in God, and 
bring forth the fruits of well-doing. Great, 
great- is our loss. From Zion's beautiful towers 
one of her most faithful watchmen has vanished, 
and the inhabitants of the surrounding hills and 
valleys who rejoiced in the music of his voice. 



now lameat: and moum ! Ma^y hearts d^rqugb- 
Qttt the land will echo the lament* We moum 
for ourselves — for Philadelphia-^for man — for 
the cause of the Redeemer — ^not for him. For 
him we cannot mourn, believing that the spirit, 
whose vitality and joy were in thought of God, 
and Christ, and heaven, has thrown off the 
earthly chain — ^unfolded its wings of freedom, 
and rejoices now in the paradise of God." 

A short time previous to his death, Mr. Ful- 
ler received the following distinguished mark of 
respect, which will sufficienty explain itself. 

" Whereas, in consequence of severe illness, 
our esteemed member S. W. Fuller has resigned 
his office of Treasurer, 'which office he has filled 
to our entire satisfaction ; and also having re- 
signed his right of membership in this Lyceum, 
therefore 

JResolved, That in accepting the same, the 
members of the Lyceum sincerely regret the 
loss of his valuable services and deeply sympa- 
thize with him in his present afflictions. 

Resolved, That Savillion W. Fuller be enrol- 
led as an honorary member of the Philadelphia 
Lyceum, and should it please Providence to re- 
store him to health (which we sincerely desire) 
he is hereby invited frequently to visit us, that 
we may again listen with pleasure and instruo- 
tion to the emanations from his well cultivated 
mind." 

Signed in behalf of the Philadelphia Ly- 
ceum, by 

Samuel Webb, PreHdentf 
John Simmons, Vtce-Preddent* 

PhOadelphU, 4th moAUh, 1840. 
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About a fortnight after the decease of Mr. 
Fuller, the Lyceum from which he received 
this affectionate token of regard, held a public 
celebration; and he was not forgotten, J. R, 
Chandler, Esq., with characteristic liberality of 
feeling, referred to him with the greatest re- 
spect, and accorded to him a character at once 
amiable and truly excellent. And the following 
essay on the character of the departed, written 
by a lady, and expressly intended for the cele- 
bration, will still more fully show the high esti- 
mation in which he was held even by the ene- 
mies of his religious faith. This essay was 
read before the Lyceum ; and through the kind- 
ness of the members, to whom I acknowledge my 
thanks, I am permitted to introduce it into this 
work. 

FOR THE LYCEUM EXCURSION. 

The season of nature's loveliness has again 
returned, and again as sister associations we 
unite to enjoy the fascinations of rural scenery, 
to renew expressions of mutual regard, and re- 
joice in the undiminished prosperity which has 
attended our beloved and cherished fraternities 
during another year. Blessings indeed have 
crowned their progress, and as one by one we 
recognize the familiar face, the sparkling eye, 
and glowing heart, we would gratefully acknow- 
ledge the favors, and remember the Giver. But, 
(and who is it that does not feelingly remember 
it,) our beloved associations are not complete;^ 
-^one heart that overflowed with benevolexice, 
one ba^d that joined ours in friei^dship the most 
9 
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sincere, and one intellect that glowed with pecu- 
liar radiance, is absent from our little band, 
never again to unite in its endeared circle ; and 
we have reason to mourn, for we shall see his 
face no more. This essay is intended to place 
him in imagination to day in scenes which none 
more enjoyed than he^ and, by awakening a 
short reminiscence of his intellectual and moral 
character, permit him, though dead, to speak. 

Our late fellow member, the Rev. S. W. Ful- 
ler, was no ordinary man in the sphere of intel- 
lectual and moral worth. We have still among 
us faculties capable of deep and minute investi- 
gation, but they require time and study to per- 
fect their mental operations ; — we have also 
those whose industry and accuracy in scientific 
pursuits ought to class them with the Cuviers 
and Godmans of this enlightened age ; — and 
those whose playful wit, and brilliant imagina- 
tions give spirit and life with every touch of 
their magic wand ; — and also a galaxy of moral 
worth, honorable to ourselves and salutary in its 
general influence. But these are individuals 
possessing but one quality jore-eminen^/y. In 
contrast, our absent friend was distinguished for 
a reflective intellect, capable of entire concentra- 
tion, and yet so diffuse that no subject however 
abstruse or simple, appeared to have escaped 
his investigation. Who that has attended the 
sessions of our associations can designate {he 
theme on which Mr. Fuller was not at home? 
His exhibitions of truth were also so lucid, that 
it was impossible not to imderstand him, and 
although we might not always agree with him 
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in the results of his investigations, there was •& 
sweetness and beauty united to a firmness and 
manliness in all his literary disquisitions, which 
invariably secured the kind feelings of his most 
decided opponents. He also possessed a men- 
tal tact as rare as it was sensible and amiable in 
avoiding such remarks ai9 would appear like ta- 
king an undue advantage ; he appreciated pro- 
perly the neutrality of I^ceums on disputed 
motal and religious points, and strictly adhered 
to the spirit of that law. An occurrence is re- 
collected which will illustrate what we mean. 
It was fiilly known to us that Mr. Fuller's reli* 
gious sentiments were peculiar ^ and although 
nearly all questions relating to theological sub- 
jects were committed to him, he never, but on 
one occasion, alluded to his distinguishing opin- 
ions, and then in answer to the inquiry,-— *< Are 
mercy and jt/^^ice inconsistent with each other ?" 
He modesUy replied, — " this question involves 
my peculiar theological sentiments, I therefor^ 
decline answering it at length, but shall merely 
remark as a general truth, that mercy is never 
the foe of justice^ nor justice under the Divine 
government inconsistent with mercy, '*^ If such 
bounda^es were always observed m relation to 
the rights of others in matters of opinion, the 
increased benefit to the morcd feelings would 
amply repay any loss the intellect might sustain. 
This uniform conduct created a feeling of confi- 
dence in Mr. Fuller, not slightly appreciated. 

Our deceased friend, as a public speaker, pos- 
sessed a ready command of language, which, 
united with his unusual clear conception and be- 
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nevolent disposition^ qualified him for, and ren- 
dered him always willing to supply an eme^ 
gency. From this cause his public disquisitions 
were not always equal to himself or one another. 
The two Uiat the writer recollects as among his 
best efforts, were the Oration in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hall, upon *' the history and destiny of 
mind ;'* and the other on the floor of the Philar 
delphia Lyceum, upon "the consistency of modr 
em discoveries in Geology with Divine Revelar 
don;* ' both master pieces of reason and eloquence. 

In social intercourse, Mr. Fuller was so pe^ 
fecdy open and candid, that it was not possible 
to feel any other than the warmest sentiments 
of esteem and attachment for him, although un- 
associated by familiar ties* His suavity of man- 
ners and simplicity of deportment at once 
secured the affections of all his acquaintance. 
No angry, malicious or derogatory remao-k ever 
escaped his lips ; no qualifying expression was 
ever needed in expressing a favorable opinion of 
him. 

But it was moral excellence which made him 
what he was. Integrity, modesty and benevo^ 
lence lived in his heart and beamed with radi* 
ance in all his actions : holy emanations, which 
proceed only from the religion of Christ. Yes, 
our friend was a Christian in life and in death* 
His dependence for acceptance and happiness 
was the mercy of God through a Savior ! His 
peculiarity of sentiment upon one point of re- 
vealed truth, we have no hesitation in saying, 
is dangerous in itself; in him it only *' played 
round 'the head," but reached not to the heart 
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or life. He was sincere, and has gone we feel 
confident, to give in his account with joy , to that 
Master who does not expect <* to reap where he 
has not sown, and gather where he has not 
strewed." Sacred be the memory of his intel- 
lectual and moral worth ! 

No sketch of Mr. Fuller can be complete 
which neglect, to say that he was the zealous, 
enlightened, decided friend of education — the 
education of the mind and the moral feelings. 
Like his Divine Master he loved the world, and 
exerted all his mental and physical energies to 
promote its happiness. Subject like others of 
his profession to the confinement of the study, 
and other arduous duties connected with the 
pastoral office, and encumbered with feeble 



*It is much to be regretted that the writer of these Re- 
miniscences should introduce a remark so entirely out of 
place, and so manifestly erroneous. If she had imitated 
the ** modesty and benevolence,'* which she has highly ex- 
tolled in the same paragraph, she would certainly have felt 
some little " hesitation" in pronouncing Mr. Fuller's " pe. 
culiarity of sentiment upon one point of revealed truth, 
dangerous in itselT' — at least she would not have charged 
him with ministering at the sacred altar of God, while the 
religion which he taught did not affect ** his heart or life !" 
But it may be said that nothing more was intended than 
that he was really a good man, though he held a very de- 
moralizing doctrine ; and that he was a true Christian, 
because Universalism never affected his heart ! And who, 
I would ask, has received authority to assert without '* hes- 
itation" that faith in the doctrine of St. Paul, namely that 
" the living God is the Savior of all men, specially of 
those that believe," is dangerous in itself ? Nay, who 
dare say with " no hesitation" that this very doctrine did 
not make ^<our friend a Christian in life and death," and 
9* • 
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heallti, still he found leisure ^ t)^ unilbnnly 
present at the meetings of both our Lyceums— 
his clear intellect recognizing the system as lliat 
of a powerful instrument destined to emanci- 
pate a world from ignorance and vice,— 4he cul- 
tivation of the mental and moral powers <rf ika 
mass of the population. 

Our lamented friend was a lover of nature ? 
and scenes such as we behold to-day, and plea- 
sures such as we enjoy, would have warmed 
his heart and animated his countenance. We 
believe this is the first excursion, since the for- 
mation of our Lyceums, from which he has beeu 
absent ; and, while we are gathering the fading 
flowers of earth, and examining that fabric, 
which is destined " to meet with fervent heat," 
his subjects of contemplation are crystals of die 

gave him assurances of ** acceptance and happiness in 
die mercy of God through a Savior V* This he solemnly 
declared was his hope and his trust. And if his religion, 
ay, his Universalism did not affect his heart, and his faidi 
secure the Christian's triumph in death, the Gospel of 
Christ has either never been known, or else has no power 
to bless. He died rejoicing in hope of a better Hfe, and 
breathed his latest breath in devout and holy praise to Ood{ 
What gave comfort to hi$ $oul? Was it that which 
*< leach^ not to the heart or life V* Was tt the doctrine Cflf 
ceaseless torments, which has been declared without ^'hes- 
itation" to be the only thing that can give peace and cooh 
fort to dying mortals 1 But five hours before the fidnt 
spark of life expired he bore his dying testimony against 
this doctrine, and pronounced it ^a horrible thmg!** 
What then enabled him to die in the triumphs of Chris- 
tian faith and hope? I answer, and ** have no hesitation in 
saying," his ^ truU in the living Ood^ who i$ the Sanior 
of aU men.^ A, M, 
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hieavenly gates, and the garlands of amaranth 
vrhose loveliness endureth forever. Who would 
1)6 so selfish as to wish his return to the purest 
spot that earth contains ? No ; let it be ours to 
3ateh his descending mantle, and imitate him 
XL all that is virtuous and of good report* 



LINB8 
On the Death of Rev. SavUUon W, FuUer. 

BT BBT. JOHN FEBBT. 

W« mourn thee not ! though now no more 
We see thee in the house of prayer, 

Where kindred spirits join the choir, 
And raise the song of gladness there. 

We mourn thee not ! although we feel 
Thy absence in the hour of praise, 

And hear no more, like music steal. 
From thee the werd? of gospel grace. 

We mourn thee not! tho' here again 
We may not meet thy welcome, kind. 

Nor mingle in the votive train. 
Nor worship at the sacred ahrine. 

We mourn thee not ! although thy hand 
No more we grasp in friendship sweet, 

Nor mingling with the social band, 
Tl^ honor'd form we may not meet 
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' We mourn thee not ! why heave the figfaf 
Since thou art freed from mortal carel 
And dad in garments of the sky, 
Hast found thy Loan in glory there ! 

We mourn thee not ! why he the tear 

Of unavailing sorrow shed ? 
Why yield to grief or dark despair ? 

We mourn thee not ! thou art 9uft dead/ 

We mourn thee not ! thy spirit hlest. 
Lives in its home of endless joy, 

And pure and holy is its rest 

Which dreams of sin cannot destroy. 

We mourn thee not ! dear brother, no ! 

Faith bids our hearts be reconcil'd, 
And joy is ours, for thou art claim'd 

As God's redeemed and ransom'd child ! 
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A LECTURE 

On the Salutary Influence of Scientific Put' 
suits on the Friendly Relations of Life. 

"Order is Heaven's first law." So far as 
man has been able to determine, the material 
universe appears to be regulated, related and go- 
verned by. permanent laws. Animated and 
vegetable nature exist, change and die, and 
reappear, Upon established principles. In all 
departments of nature, appropriate attributes are 
found; and these properties are always con- 
nected with the conditions and circumstances of 
things, as they were made to exist. The 
stability and uniformity of nature's laws give 
reality td- science. What we learn, and learn 
well to-day, will be true to-morrow. And it is 
only when our lessons are erroneous, that we 
are obliged to change them; for real nature 
and real truth are always the same. 

Natural science, is, therefore, nothing more 
or less than a knowledge of the laws, princi- 
ples, pro^perties and relations of the things of 
nature. 

The study of these things is natural to man. 
This is proved by the fact, that men in all ages 
have attended to them, to a greater or less ex- 
tent. It is further proved by the pleasure these 
pursuits almost universally give to the student. 
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The effects of these studies upon the human 
miud and feelings are very diversified, generally 
salutary, interesting, and always important. 
Science remodels the individual mind and cha- 
racter ; and works magnificent changes in na- 
tions and empires, ^dispels the mists of ignorance, 
refines social and civil laws, and promotes reli- 
gion, as it removes superstition and bigotry. 
These are some of the objects which should 
encourage and cheer us in our studies. 

But my present aim is to trace the influence 
of science upon friendship, *that soother of the 
soul, and solder of society. 

Friendship consists in a reciprocation of feel- 
ings, attachments, sentiments, services, princi- 
ples and obligations, between congenial minds, 
by which the life and happiness of each is se- 
cured and promoted by the attenticms of the 
other. And as certainly as science affects minds, 
it must influence friendships. 

JPlrstj by inclining them to friendship. It is 
admitted that many scientific minds have chosea 
seclusion, and withdrawn from society to the 
cloistered cell — to musty books and rusty lore. 
But this is by no means a general character of 
scientific minds. When it does occur, it may 
generally be traced to a lack of congenial spirits, 
or a peculiarity of physical or mental constitu- 
tion, not generadly attached to genius, or born of 
study. 

It has been before hinted, that the study of 
nature affords pleasure to the student. And is 
it not true, that a mind habitually pleased, be- 
comes naturally pleasing ? Is it not alsQ truei 
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that a person, who is conscious of the power to 
give pleasure to others, naturally inclines to 
please ? Will not a mind, delighted with its at- 
tainments, intuitively seek some susceptible, 
kindred being to share its mental joys ? If so, 
science will incline us to friendships, and man- 
kind will become more friendly as they become 
more scientific. But this is decisively proved 
by history. 

** During the late, long-continued warfare be- 
tween the French and English, which was car- 
ried on with unprecedented hostility and rancour, 
the naturalists, mathematicians, astronomers and 
chemists of the two countries held the most 
friendly correspondence in relation to the sub- 
jects connected with their . respective depart- 
ments, in so far as the jealousies of their politi- 
cal rulers Would permit. In the communica- 
tions of the French and English philosophers 
respecting the progress of scientific discovery, 
we find few traces of nationality, and should 
scarcely be able to learn from such communica- 
tions that their respective nations wero. engaged 
in warfare, unless when they lament the obstruc- 
tions which interrupted their regular correspon- 
dence, and their injurious effects on the interests 
of science. It is a well known fact, that, during 
the late war, when political animosities ran so 
high, the National Institute of France announced 
prizes for the discussion of scientific questions 
and invited the learned in other nations, not even 
excepting the English, to engage in the compe- 
tition ; and one of our countrymen. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, actually obtained one of the most 
10 
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valuable and distinguished of these honorary 
awards." — Dick on Society. 

This, and other kindred facts sustain all we 
wish to prove, that science conduces to friend- 
ship by inclining the mind to the formation 
of friendly relations. 

Secondly, The influence of science will be 
favorable to friendships by furnishing new 
motives and objects for engaging in friendly alli- 
ances. Scientific minds form scientifical friend- 
ships, or those connexions which may be 
expected to contribute to the promotion and diflfu- 
sion of useful knowledge. Those, thus united, 
are allied to each other by ties and principles 
necessarily forever unknown to the ignorant; 
and of a more exalted character than the little 
objects which temporarily connect uncultivated 
minds. But 

Thirdly, It will greatly enlarge the resources 
of friendly intercommunication. When the in- 
tercourse of fellow-beings is mostly confined, 
as it must be with the ignorant, to the few ideas 
necessary- to the sustenance of life, some objects 
of state, sordid interests and physical security, 
there is, there can be but little of mind to inter- 
change, and hours of friendship become 'hours 
of idleness.' Like partners in trade who lack 
capital, a cessation of business and profit, soon 
demands a dissolution. Not so with well stored 
and studious minds; intercourse improves the 
common stock and contributes to the profits of 
all concerned. 

Do scientifical friends travel ? Does summer 
exhibit to them her green lawns and flowery 
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parterres ? Are the forests in their full dress, 
the songsters in the grove, and insect creation 
all busy in their spheres ? The journeying 
friends, who are versed in Botany, are prepared 
to extract pleasure from every leaf, and each 
flower is a kingdom of instructioij and admira- 
tion ! Who would not feel, that the friendship 
and company of a Linneus were treasures to the 
traveller, interesting and inexhaustible? The 
company of a man like him, in a journey during 
the vegetable season, would, to a kindred mind, 
be an enrapturing lecture upon botany and as a 
diversified song from the halls of Flora. And 
all who pursue this interesting department of 
science will add to the value of their friendships, 
become doubly interesting to their associates, be 
able to multiply the pleasures of every summer 
walk, and give refreshing delights to the other- 
wise tedious journey. 

But science does not clothe the vegetable 
kingdom alone in charms to the eye of the tra- 
veller. It lends the lustre of its treasures to all 
the departments of observation. The geologist 
finds a pleasure in every variety of earth's vari- 
egated surface ; and from the external exhibition, 
the light of science leads him to infer the out- 
lines of its internal structure, and the generat 
laws by which the variety is made to appear as 
it does. As he passes from hill to hill and from 
valley to valley, the geologist carries along with 
him a perception of the changing, rocky forma- 
tions as they^eet his view, and as he passes one 
section after another, he feels an intellectual plea- 
sure, unknown to the illiterate, in being able to 
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trace the hand of nature's agent in the outlines 
of her vast machinery. And by his familiarity 
with a few terms and a few. facts, he will be 
able to read such lessons of wisdom, as he meets 
on nature's pa^e to the intelligent understanding 
of his co-travellers — giving to each landscape a 
tongue, and a voice of wisdom to every hill. 
The geological developements he is able to trace 
in one country will enable him to compare it 
with the recorded ou dines of other countries, 
and thus exhaustless subjects of useful thought 
and exhilirating conversation are opened to the 
traveller by the keys of geological science. 

Meteorology, is also destined, I am pleased to 
believe, at no distant day, to add new delights 
to our journies. The scientific traveller will 
soon learn to survey the atmosphere with as deep 
an interest, as he now surveys the earth. Fact 
on fact will yet unfold laws which have eluded 
the vigilance of past ages, and put us in posses- 
sion of those things, in relation to meteorology, 
which otlier ages waited for, and sought, but 
never found. And thousands of those wonders 
which ride upon the wings of the wind, will 
lend their laws to enlighten and cheer, instead 
of bewildering and terrifying the beholder. 
Thus may every thing bestowed upon the hu- 
man mind, by the munificence of science min- 
ister to the improvement and utility of our 
friendships. 

Who does not know the untold difference in 
travelling associates? Who cannot remember 
the advantages of science in lending charms to 
scenery, and beauty to nature, when the kind 
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voice of a friend has spoken to us of the scien- 
tific claims of the object of our attention ? How 
eagerly is the company of the scientific friend 
sought by those who have a relish for the enjoy- 
ments of intellect ! 

But it is not alone in the journey, or in the 
walks and rambles of those who love nature 
that science extends and multiplies the resources 
of friendship. The studious under all circum- 
stances, have more to communicate than the 
mentally idle ; the learned more than the igno- 
rant. The long evening hangs heavily upon the 
illiterate. A few topics of general conversation, 
without interest of utility, are soon exhausted, 
and sluggish idleness ensues, and hours of tedi- 
ous indilSerence become a burden instead of a 
bliss. But all who have advanced to the vesti- 
bule of the temple of science know the inex- 
haustible riches she can furnish to the repasts of 
friendly intercourse. Hence enlightened, intel- 
ligent and generous friends seldom become 
weary of mutual society. Funds of rich lore 
are unfolded as they discourse and the intellec- 
tual banquet increases in excellence, as the guests 
continue to regale. These few hints may serve 
to suggest some of the benefits of science to 
frien<Uy intercourse and conversation. 

Fourthly, Science elevates friendship. It 
elevates friends, and of course, by so doing, it 
elevates and exalts friendships, and makes them 
vastly more delightful. If we glance at the his- 
tory of those men who have been distinguished 
in the walks of science, and note their relations 
to and friendships with their fellow-men we may 
10* 
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form something of a correct judgment on this 
head. Take, ^r instance, our own illustrious 
Franklin, and his scientific friends. Were not 
their friendships of a higher order, than those 
of illiterate minds can be ? Do not such men 
find a higher and more blissful enjoyment in 
their friendly intercourse, than do the unculti- 
rated ? Certainly. When two such men, as 
was Franklin, meet in friendship, it is like the 
confluence of two mighty rivera, sparkling and 
sublime. But the advantages which science in 
this respect, confers upon friendship, are not 
confined to the few who excel their fellow-men. 
All who improve their talents in the study of 
science, according to the opportunity with which 
they may be favored, will find their enjoyments 
proportionably increased and sublimated. So that 
if they are not, as the present Chief Magistrate 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Edward Everett is some- 
times called, a walking encyclopedia, they may 
not be in the condition of the illiterate wife, who, 
finding that her literary husband neglected her 
for the pleasure of his books, wished herself a 
book, that she might enjoy a share of his affec- 
tions. We may all furnish ourselves with enough 
of fact and enough of science to elevate the value 
of our company and be prepared to deal in the 
treasures of intellect with reciprocal advantages 
to ourselves and associates. 

Fifthly, I think it is not disputed, that the 
tendency of science is to refine the human feel* 
ings, and develope the high moral sentiments of 
our nature. Too much of purity cannot be min- 
gled in the composition of our friendships. And 
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as it is the nature of those beautiful truths which 
science unfolds to captivate and cheer the heart 
of man, so it is their nature to rectify and purify 
it. Order, propriety and economy every where 
meet the attention of the pupil of nature, and a 
sense of the beautiful gains upon his senses as 
he contemplates the symmetry and adjustment 
of all natural objects. And though we may be 
interested in viewing and investigating instances 
of natural deformity and constitutional imperfec- 
tion, yet, I think, it will not be denied that this 
interest arises principally from the fact that these 
few exceptions to general order, strengthen the 
effect of propriety almost universally met in the 
fields of science. A love of order is one of the 
prominent traits of a good and amiable mind ; 
and we may generally expect to meet refinement 
in the mind that possesses it. And so far as 
science promotes this love of order, we may 
safely calculate that it contributes to the refine- 
ment of friendship. 

Lastly, Science, in its legitimate effects upon ' 
our minds leads to modesty. An inordinate es- 
timation of self seldom accompanies real sci- 
ence in the same mind. Every scientific mind 
will be conscious of its circumscribed powers, 
and feel how limited are its faculties of research. 
It will be generally willing to concede the claims 
of others, and thus exclude envy, the bane of 
friendship. 

These humble remarks are submitted to th^ 
consideratioti of the Lyceum, hoping they may 
afford encouragement in some good degree to 
the objects for which it exists. 



A LECTURE, 

On the Comparative Advantages of Classical 
Literature, and Mstract Science. 

I shall shape my remarks with reference to 
the following proposition or inquiry : — 

•* Will any of the members of this Lyceum, 
furnish an essay or lecture on the comparative 
advantages of Classical Literature, and Abstract 
Science T' 

In compliance with this request, I have been 
honored with an opportunity of making a few 
remarks before the Lyceum on the subject gen- 
erally, which, it is understood, will be followed 
by a discussion of the merits of the question, 
involving a comparison of " Classical Literature 
and Abstract Science.'* 

By Classical Literature, in the terms of the 
question, I suppose we are to understand the 
Greek and Latin Classics ; or, in other words, 
the study of those languages, and the works of 
the best antique authors who wrote in them. 

On the other hand, by*' Abstract Science" 
may be intended those Sciences which embrace 
mental perceptions only, or relate solely to men* 
tal exercises', abstracted from the republic of 
letters, and disconnected with the material 
world ; or at least comprehensible by the mind 
alone, without the perceptions of the senses. 
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If I am not mistaken this is the technical, or, if 
I may allowed the expression, the scientifical 
import of the phrase, " Abstract Science." 

The science of Mathematics is a distinct re- 
presentative of what is thus technically signified 
by Abstract Science. 

But there is another legitimate sense of the 
phrase, whidh I think more probably intended 
by the querist: that is, science, disconnected 
with literature, or more particularly, the sciences 
abstracted from Classical Literature, or the 
learned languages, as they are sometimes called. 
If the terms of the question are allowed this 
latitude of meaning, the querist wishes our 
views of the comparative advantages. of spend** 
ing our time in the pursuits of the dead lan- 
guages, and their authors, or in the study of 
what we denominate the natural sciences, such 
as Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry» 
Botany, Geology, and so forth, with no more 
attention to Classical Literature, than will be 
found convenient or necessary in the nomencla- 
ture of science. 

I shall view the question in this light ; pre- 
suming, that the subsequent discussion will set 
me right, if I have fallen into a mistake, as no 
one is expected to adopt my errors, or even my 
views, until convinced of their truth. 

I wish not to subtract an iota from the value 
of Classical Literature. It yields its substantial 
advantages, which I shall not deny. A know- 
ledge of pure Latin and pure Greek, and correct 
Hebrew is of great and incalculable advantage. 
But a knowledge of these languages can be ob- 
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tained only' by patient and diligent study, and 
by thorough continued classical reading. And 
notwithstanding thousands and thousands engage 
in these studies, devote a good share of fiieir 
precious years to the pursuit,"^ and toil for emi- 
nence in Greek and Latin temples, yet few, 
comparatively, very few succeed. 

There are now but few eminent linguists in 
the world. The majority of those who leara 
Greek and Latin at our higher schools and col- 
leges, neglect and mainly forget them soon after 
they leave ihe courts of their minority and min- 
gle in the solid pursuits of life. 

Still they may justly plead the advantages of 
habits of diligence gained by their untiring in- 
dustry, and persevering zeal — their knowledge 
of human nature as portrayed by the master 
minds of antiquity and unfolded in their match- 
less rhetoric. The student can plead his 
knowledge of ancient manners and customs, 
and the consequent refinement of his taste. He 
can feel the great benefits which his studies have 
yielded him in the variety,' purity and abundance 
of his words ; the invaluable acquisition of 
figures, metaphors and forms of speech: the 
apt and elegant illustrations which orators and 
poets have crowned with authority, and all the 
delineations of symmetry and beauty with which 
their productions abound. All these things help 
to make up the great total of advantages result- 
ing from classical study. 

But there are yet other advantages to be con- 
sidered. A knowledge of these ancient lan- 
guages greatly facilitates the acquisition of most 
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modem tongues. Perhaps this is one of the 
most important considerations on this side of 
the question. The relation of most modem 
lan^ages to those of the Greek and Latin is 
obviously important. And so long as a large 
share of our words, and the words of other 
living languages owe thdir origin to Latin and 
Greek, so long the study of the dead languages 
will be important and useful. But the connexion 
of these languages with sacred literature, and 
Sacred history, and sacred criticism, gives them 
am all important consideration. The antiquity 
of the Scriptures, the languages in which they 
"Were written, their delations and references to 
secular history and pagan customs, render a 
knowledge of antiquity and antique language 
essential to their proper understanding and cor- 
rect interpretation. No moderate scholarship is 
required of those who are to explore the records 
of the world recorded in languages nearly as 
remote as the records they furnish. 

To all this it may be answered, the time em-» 
ployed in these studies must be comparatively 
immense, or, nearly all is lost. As but few at- 
tain to eminence so but few are really profited 
by the pursuit. 

The habits of diligence acquired by industri- 
ous application do not belong exclusively to clas- 
sical studies. They are the natural fruit of 
mathematical study. Nothing calls for more 
fi]fed and patient attention than mathematical 
study. The reasoning faculties are called into 
vigorous and continued action; and the disci- 
pline is secured by the absolute tvecemVj o\ ^^ 
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o«0e. In cUssic^i) a man reasona but lit 
though h^ remembers much. In math^mat 
he reasons . always, expands, strengthens, i 
proves and commands his mind, and conseque! 
ly invigorates his memory, though he loads 
not with the lumber of antiquity. The kno 
ledge of human nature i^ acquired by history 
any language, and although it may not be clot 
ed in so much eligance by modern historians 
by classic writers, yet the dress may be as tr 
to nature, and as profitable to the mind. It m; 
be fairly questioned, whether the knowledge 
ancient pagan manners and customs, as derivi 
from the classics, is true or profitable. It ca 
not be denied that much fiction is blended i 
nearly all the poets have recorded. And ho 
much confidence we are to place in the hist 
rians and orators, is a question unsettled to tl 
present hour. 

The student's natural respect for truth 
weakened as he becomes imbued with a love i 
fiction ; and the imaginary creations of the poe 
dazzle the mind, and bewilder the understam 
ing. The religious rites and solemn mockerii 
of which he reads and studies, are liable to bi 
tray his mind from that respect ever due to re 
religion. For students do not, always exerci« 
their discriminating powers on matters of serioi 
importance. And they seem to forget, whil 
poring over the ^ceremonies of a fictitious rel 
gion, that a pure and holy religion and worshi 
can have an existence. 

And while engaged in studying the amours ( 
great men's greater gods, the struggles of pai 
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may prompt them to ah imitation of the 
intries and intrigues of which they read, 
be this as it may, Mathematics, Astronomy 
other sciences, can lead to no such results. 
(Tton and Bacon keep the eyes on facts, 
iiant fancies, and splendid imaginations have 
influence over their disciples. Steady to 
1, they feel their way by' the light of demon- 
ion, and shower the glory of their disco- 
3s, and splendor of their achievements at 
footstool of sober calculation and solid ex- 
ment. 
is true,' and not to be depreciated, the clas- 

furnish the student with a rich variety of 
Is, and much beauty of expression. But of 
t use are words without ideas ? And what 
[ beautiful expressions void of solid sense ? 
eside, the classical scholar is in danger of 
ming the tame copyist of his authors, or 
lull imitator of the poetical and rhetorical 
t ; to the neglect of his own talents and ad- 
ages. Let him study the sciences, perceive 
)eauties of nature, find the sublime, contem- 
5 the beautiful, and comprehend the myste« 
us and beautiful and i believe his heart will 
ish his tongue with native eloquence that 
ro might envy, and with beauty of phrase 
expression equal to the finest specimens of 
ic antiquity. 

gain, It may be fairly doubted whether the 
y of ancient languages facilitates the study 
lodern tongues to an amount equal- to its 
I know of no facts to confirm this as- 
ption. It need not be denied, tha^ the ac- 
U 
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quisition of living langiiages is obtaii^ed more 
readily after the dead languages are iHiderstood. 
But me labour bestowed upon the dead lan- 
guages would have carried the student far (or^ 
ward in the living. 

The sciences are adapted to the wants of so- 
ciety. They are constantly subservient to life 
and its pursuits. The man of science is in ob€ 
sense, a man of the world and age in which he 
Hves. He can condescend to the humble mind 
of the child, pointing to the rising or setting 
sun, or waxing or waning moon, he can teach 
the first lessons of Astronomy. He can mingle 
with his fellows, point to the things he names, 
and render himself useful, agreeable and happy. 
He knows that his^ knowledge is useful, and may 
be diffused to the benefit and exaltation of his 
race. 

If he is not permitted to explore the works of 
ancient poets, historians and orators, in the lan- 
guages in which they wrote, he is able to inves- 
tigate the works of nature, and learn the wis- 
dom of him who contrived the wonders of the 
solar system and planned the vast mechanism 
of the boundless universe. He holds converse 
with his own frame ; and his habits af attention 
and observation enable him to learn human na- 
ture as it is, and as it is related to himself. 

Not so with the merely classic scholar. His 
attainments render him unsocial, if not unfriend- 
ly. He can only converse with kindred spirits, 
and they are but few. From the mass of man- 
kind his very learning excludes him, or he doft 
and forgets it, as ill adapted to the purposes o( 
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life. He sees the impracticability of diffusing 
his knowledge among mankind. He knows 
that it is impossible for mankind generally to 
learn Latin and Greek, and hence he meets with 
no encouragement in his efforts to disseminate 
the fruit of his toil. He has studied the philoso- 
phy of Paganism, but he lives among Chris- 
tians. With the Mythology of the heathen he 
is familiar, but many such know but little of 
the Apostles of a better creed, and a pure code 
of morals, and a richer faith. 

Perhaps I have not been so fortunate as to 
disclose the principles desired by the propounder 
of the inquiry which has called forth these re*^ 
marks. If not, I hope the more competent gen- 
tlemen, who, I presume, are prepared to engage 
i& the discussion of this subject, will explore it 
more successfully, and disclose a higher portioa 
of the iruth embraced in the philosophy of the 
question. 



BROTHERLY LOVE. 

A SERMON. 

** Owe no man any thing, but to love one another : for he 
that loveth another hath fulfilled the law." — Rom, xiii. 8. 

L I shall declare to you the whole duty of 
man, and all men. 

n. I shall unfold the aim and object of all 
good and equitable law, human or divine. 
in. I shall present the whole law of God re- 
lative to mankind. 

IV. I shall show what God's holy law re- 
quires, and speak of some things which it does 
not, never did and never will require. 

V. I shall tell you what will fulfil that law, 
and mention some things which do not and cannot 
fulfil it. 

VI. I will conclude by proving, positively, 
that God's law will be fulfilled to all intents and 
purposes. 

I. Then it is my duty to treat every human 

being with whom I am associated and with 

whom I have to do, as I would treat and regard 

him if 1 sincerely and tenderly loved him with 

the purest fraternal love ; and it is your duty, 

and the duty of all others to do the same. It is 

our mutual duty, therefore, to carry ourselves 

towards all with whom we are connected in life 

according to the dictalea o^ -a^ ^^a^ ^vA holy 

affection. It is out mvilxx^ ^>jA.'^ x»t^««c^'»k 

treat all in every staAivotv, ^«A^ «cA. ^^Jsvaxwix 
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upon this same grand, glorious, and universal 
principle. To be particular — we should treat 
the wise and good of all sects and stations, as 
we would treat them if we tenderly, sincerely, 
and fervently loved them, with a pure and holy 
love, a love that worketh no ill. Nor are we at 
liberty to disregard this principle in conduct to- 
wards the vicious and vile. But we ought to 
regard and treat even them, under aU circum- 
stances and in all conditions, as we would re- 
gard and treat an own brother, begotten by the 
same father and born of the same mother, 
under similar circumstances. How would pure 
and ardent fraternal love incline us to treat a sin- 
lost brother of ours ? - If we fervently loved 
them would we scorn, despise and treat them 
with contempt ? Would we behold them walk- 
ing the dreary labyrinths of iniquity, and suf- 
fering the peltings of the thunder bolts of retri- 
bution, and issue no beseeching voice, and put 
forth no helping hand to call and lead them to 
the walks and ways of virtue and truth, where 
peace forever reigns and love and joy are felt 
and smile around ? O ! if we loved them, as 
Christians should love the lost^ the great law of 
human kindness would be called into requisi- 
tion and put in operation, to play upon their 
affections and win their hearts to reformation 
of life. This is our plain and obvious duty, 
then, towards the sinful of our race. Let this 
principle of human kindness be tried, as it ne- 
ver has been tried, by all the professed fol- 
lowers of the Lamb of God, — ^let it be tried 
tiJJ it 10 exhausted, before *\\ \» ^\^^ \iJ^% 
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**that the vicious may all be reformed by its ener- 
gies. This has never yet been done, butjt 
should all be done before we resort to the ter- 
rors of the fabled hell of partialism to turn them 
from their weary way. Let my ideas be well 
understood — I might have two own dear brothers 
—one worthy and good — the other lost in sin. 
It would not be my duty to treat them both 
alike in all respects. But a warm fraternal love 
would dictate my conduct in purity towards 
each. Again, I might have two brothers, equally 
dear to me, one in perfect health — the other 
extremely ill — now the same pure love for 
both would lead me to treat each differently from 
the other. Upon this easy and obvious principle, 
our conduct towards the upright and morally 
healthy on the one hand, and the vicious and 
morally ill on the other, should be governed. 
What could be more barbarous and brutal than 
to scorn, neglect and abuse a brother because he 
was physically ill. O ! think then how Heaven 
views our conduct when we neglect and abuse 
our brethren of the human family, who are mo- 
rally ill, and therefore need the more and the 
kinder attention ! Let us remember that the ex- 
alted Son of God came not to minister to the 
morally whole, but to the morally ill. And shall 
we be ashamed or afraid to follow his high and 
holy example ? 

2. It is the duty of every man who has the 
honor to be a husband to discharge every obli- 
gation he is under to his connubial consort ac- 
cording to the dictates of the purest connubial 
attachment that he vowed lo o'^^^xn^ -ax ^^ V^- 
menial altar — to exert Yv\mae\^ vo \)cv^ Ix^ ^^v«v\\ 
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of his ability to render the companion of his 
days and the associate of his joys and sorrows 
comfortable and happy, happy as may be under 
the circumstances and in the condition in which 
they live. And it is the obvious and bounden 
duty of every woman who holds the respected 
station of a wife, faithfully and fully to meet 
and reciprocate all the attachment, faithfulness 
and attention of her husband. 

3. The responsible station of parents lays 
them under a weighty obligation to their offspring. 
It is their duty to observe and do all they can to 
make them wise and good and render them re- 
spectable, comfortable and happy — in short to be 
to them, and to do for them in manner and mat- 
ter according to the dictates of the purest and 
most unwearied paternal love that earthly pa- 
rents know. Parents generally feel and acknow- 
ledge this their obligation, and we are glad to 
say, we believe they are generally governed, in 
their treatment of their offspring by their affec- 
tion for them. 

4. How strong and sacred then, is the obliga- 
tion that demands a faithful return, on the part 
of children, of filial love and duty towards their 
parents — yes, strong as the mandate of their 
great Creator has made it, and sustained by the 
sanctity of his gracious promise. " Honor thy 
father and thy mother that thy days may be long 
in the land which the Lord thy Godgiveth thee." 
Children, you are bound by the sacred ties of 
nature, and by the obligations of gratitude, to 
reverence and obey your parents in the Lord I 
No obligation can be moie TaX\oxvaV> xasst^ \Na.\svr 
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ral or more sacred than that which requues 
children to love their parents ; and no duty can 
secure a greater reward. 

5. The moral obligation between brothers 
and sisters of the same family is laid in the very 
nature of things, and the propriety and fitness 
of their lovinor one another is marked out in 
broad and legible characters in the relationship 
which exists between them and makes them one 
family. So forcibly is this truth stamped on the 
fraternal affections, that no brother or sister ob- 
serves and obeys it without justification in it, 
and satisfaction from it : and no one violates its 
principles, intentionally, without, as we believe, 
meeting the full recompense of the transgres- 
sion. When the Christian's prayer recognizes 
the Almighty as the common Parent of hu- 
manity, the ready taught truth follows hand in 
hand that "all we are brethren." The fraternal 
obligation of love to all, growing immediately 
out of these great truths requires the constant 
and universal exercise of the great 'bond of per- 
fectness,' charity. From the Chief Magistrate 
of every nation, down to the most obscure sub- 
ject of the law he administers, this law of uni-- 
versal love is mutually and reciprocally binding ; 
through every grade, station and calling, one su- 
perlative principle ought to be the " spring 
to action," and every act towards others ought 
to be an act of love or good will. O could this 
law be universally observed and constantly 
obeyed, none would be over solicitous to leave 
the social joys of this present state, in anticipa- 
tion of a better, for the New Jerusalem from 
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God out of heaven would dwell with men» and 
all men, and the foot-stool would be to its in- 
habitants a new earth, and the religion of Jesus a 
new Heaven. 

You will allow me to move briefly over this 
ground once more. I have told you your obvi- 
ous duty ; and am sensible that I have marked out 
my own. If this is our duty it is equally 
clear that it is equally wrong to violate these 
just and equitable obligations. Will the husband 
profess to love the wife, and at the same time 
frequent those haunts of vice and indulge in 
those practices which result in his disgrace and 
her ruin ? AVill the wife profess respect for her 
husband, while her conduct blasts his peace and 
tarnishes his reputation? Husbands, profess 
not to me that you love your wives while your 
practices are sinking them in infamy and ruin, 
for I cannot believe your professions while with 
a loud voice your practices contradict them. 

Parents, O ! tell me not that ye love your chil- 
dren while your indulgences, extravagances, or 
idleness are sinking or leaving them in want and 
wretchedness, or your vices careering them to 
infamy and disgrace. Tell me not you love 
them while these are your practices, for your 
actions, in language louder than the severe thun- 
ders of the Apocalypse, give the lie to your 
professions. 

Children, do you pretend to honor your pa- 
rents while your disobedience and neglect preys 
upon their peace, and your vices and prodigality 
sink them in sorrow and bear down their gray 
hahrs to the grave? Ah, then, vain is your pre- 
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ietkte] If you honor your parents^ see that 
your conduct ^stains them and your charaeten 
inake them happy to own you their sons and 
daughters. 

Brothers, do you love your sisters ? Is your 
conduct such as to bless them in your society ! 
Are your characters such as to lead you to rt* 
spect the female character? Or are you brings 
ing them nothing but solicitude and shame by 
your vicious indulgence ? Remember, that next 
to your parents, the fair fame of your sisten 
t^sts with you. And it is not unfrequently the 
brother's privilege to rescue the name of a fam- 
ily from the infamy into which it had been cast 
by the indiscretion and faults of parents. As 
you value your own happiness and the worth 
and virtue of your sisters, live up to the princi'- 
pies of that perfect love which worketh no ill 
to any one, and especially no evil thing to those 
who lean upon you for aid by the very laws of 
your mutual existence. I have not time to en- 
large. But it must be evident to every attentive 
hearer that the amount of our social happiness 
depends upon the strength and constancy and 
purity of our social love— that if we love well 
and truly and fervently and mutually we shall as 
certainly be happy-— and, if we love not, but, 
ate hateful and hate one another, it is equally 
certain that we shall be miserable. This leads 
me to my second general proposition. 

IL The aim and object of all equitable law. 
It is the design of all good and equitable law to 
render the subjects of that law Ka^py-— happier 
than they would or could \>e VvikovjA. wix^:^ \k« , 
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All law which has not this for its object and f^m 
SB neither equitable nor good. The nature and 
character of God's holy law is readily inferred 
from these statements ; which brings me 

III. To present the law of God relative to 
mankind. I sliall present it in the language of 
His Son — ^the blessed Redeemer. " Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets." Matt. xxii. 
87-40. Here is the whole law of God relative to 
man, and the prophets too, which is more than I 
promised to present. Behold its moral fitness 
and propriety, and perfect adaptation to our*na- 
tures and wants, and its similitude to the source 
from whence it emanates ! A God of infinite 
love, creates and endows his intelligent offspring 
with such faculties and organizes their consti- 
tation upon such principles that they can only 
be happy by mutually loving one another. 
This same God of love, who, has thus, in 
love, created and constituted his children is 
about to present them with a law of moral ac- 
tion. What shall we expect the charater of the 
law to be ? A God of love is the fountain from 
whence it is to flow. — His family of intelligent 
children are the subjects to be governed by it, 
who can only be happy in proportion to their 
love one to another. Heaven opens, and the 
tramp of lection announces liie \a.^ Ixwxv "^c*. 
Father to the children. On l\ve ^.c.<j.^\i\a o1 ^'^ 
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temal affection it is borne along— -one plain com- 
mandment and lo ! it is to love ! Children, 
LOVB vouR Father and one another ! Bless- 
ed be God we are all subjects of this law and 
this alone. 

My skeptical brother, do you see any incon- 
sistency in this ? any thing you can improve ? 
Is not this system perfect in symmetry and 
beauty and adaptation? Let me assure you 
that this is the system, and the lohole system of 
the Christian religion. All things else con- 
nected with it, are but incidental attendances, 
that ply in the accomplishment of the grand 
and glorious aim and object of the magnificent 
whole ! 

IV. I am to show what God's law requires. 
The law requires, in short, just what it was de- 
signed to effect, or what it aimed to do for its 
subjects. It requires all its subjects to be hap- 
py ; or in other words, it requires all mankind to 
love God supremely, and their fellow men as 
themselves. The law of God requires this, all 
this, and nothing but thi^ ; and to do this is to 
obey the law of God and satisfy the require- 
ments thereof. It has been vainly supposed that 
this law requires the endless punishment of its 
disobedient subjects. But this supposition is 
radically wrong. This law never required the 
sufferings of any one of its subjects, much less 
their endless misery ! Let the question be 
asked again, here, what does the law of God 
require ? Answer. Obedience and nothing 
else. It demands of every subject thereof love 
to God and love to man, and a conformity to its 
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pands renders every such intelligent being 
ppy, and precludes the possibility of their 
Sering morally. Suppose a subject of this 
N to have disobeyed it for twenty years, and 
have suffered all the punishment due him for 
3 disobedience, what would this holy law then 
luire of him ? That he still be punished 
5mally ? No. It requires him to obey, and 
ey he must, or never conform to the require- 
snts of the law. All reasonable divines and 
sologians must acknowledge that the law de^ 
mds and requires obedience^ and that obedi- 
ce to tJie law would infallibly render its obe- 
mt subjects happy. Let any respectable 
3ologian deny the foregoing propositions if he 
re I However long any one may have trans- 
3ssed this law, the case is not changed. The 

V still says, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
>d with all thy heart, soul and mind, and thy 
ighbor as thyself," and eternally would make 
3 same demand, if one subject were to remain 
iobedient. 

Suppose A. owes B. fifty dollars, due three 
mths from the time the debt was contracted, 
the expiration of the three months what does 
3 law of our State require or demand of A ? 
mply that he shall pay to B. the fifty dollars he 
res him* Nothing more does the law require 
B. possess the right to demand. Suppose A. 
Duld refuse to pay the debt. What would the 

V require ? Just what it required before the 
usal was made. The demand is still good 
d just. Suppose the law undertakes to make 

pay the debt-, and for this purpose commits 
12 
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him to the county jail for thirty days. At flw 
Expiration of the thirty days what does' th^ hrw 
demand? Just the same that it dM bt^fbfi^ M 
went to jail. '* Pay A that thou oweat f^ atorf 
Ifce claim would still be valid and good fortlvei!', 
unless the demands of the law are met and liitf 
debt cancelled, or else out-lawed; btit God's 
demands never out-law. 

It is therefore beyond controversy thit thi 
law of God does now, always did, and always 
will require the obedience of all its subjects, 
and when any or all of them obey its demands, 
that moment they are happy, and necessarily 
will be happy so long as they are obedient. 

Another proposition equally true and obvious 
is, that obedience and happiness, on one hand, 
and disobedience and misery on the othBr hand, 
are mutually opposed to each other. Obedience 
and happiness are directly the reverse of diso* 
bedience and misery. No subject of Gfod's law 
can be miserable without disobedience, therefore 
it is moral solicism to say that a subject of QtodHi 
law will suffer any longer than he remains disc? 
bedient. Now let the question be put to Hdfi 
understanding of all : Does the law of God re- 
quire two things direcdy opposite in their na- 
ture and consequences ? God's law cannot re* 
quire the endless misery of any subject of it 
without first requiring the endless disobedien<ie 
of that subject. God's law cannot require th$ 
obedience and disobedience of any one subject 
at the same time ; therefore the supposition of 
endless misery is false I Here it may be ob-; 
j'ected that the titne may cotsi^ NtVcwSfefe «>^«<^ 



yriH no longer be amenable to the law, but^mly 
obnoxious to its penalty, and that the penalty 
^8 endless miaexy. I challenge all human intel- 
)lect to sustain this pbjection by Scripture or rear 
•son ! It will be sufficient to say here, that if ths 
penalty is any way connected with the law, then 
it is i^lain that. the penalty can be inflicted no 
longer than the claims of the law are in force. 
jBkit the penalty is no part of the law any more 
ihaj^ thejcod in the parent's ha.nd is a part of th# 
ablJiga,tie(n .of the child to obey the parent. The 
parent may u$e the rod to induce the child |p 
obey, but If the child never obeyed, it would b,e 
nlaux that, ijlxe child never satisfied the parent, 
po wiih punishment or penalty, in relation to 
the law of God ; the penalty is no part of the 
)aw, but an instrument in the hands of Ood, 
/employed j^o induce obedience to his law, and 
ike very moment obedience is secured, that mo- 
ment die penatty ceases to operate^ but tl;be 
claims of me law are eternal. ^hiB brings me 
fairly to my fifth division. 
. y , I Aball now tell you what will fulfil .Go4's 
law, &c. The answer is very easy, a perfect 
^nfbrmity to its requirements will fulfil it all, 
every jpt and tittle ; or in other words, perfeot 
Jand universal obedience is just what it demands 
pf every hu];n^n being, and the perfect obedi- 
ence of every human being is just what will 
•fulfil it, magnify it, and make it honorable. All 
;tbe sufferings of Christ never did and never can 
fulfil Ihe law of ,God for you or me. He fulfil- 
led it for himself by his perfect obedience •, vA 
our perfect obedience can aloM tv3\SV*\\.Wt wst- 
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selves. But the Scriptures are explicit upon 
this point. Our text declares, •' He that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law," and the Apostle 
declares, verse 10th, "Love worketh no ill to 
his neighbor: therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the law." Again, to the Galatians he says, ** For 
all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this ; 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." 

It will not now he disputed that love is the 
fulfilling of the law ; and if love fulfils it, it is 
evident that hatred never can. Now the argu- 
ment is, that all who fulfil the law will be hap- 
py in so doing, for it is evident that loving with 
Christian love never made any one miserable ; 
therefore, making a subject of this law miserable 
will never meet its demands, satisfy its claims, 
or fulfil its requirements. The law designs the 
happiness of its subjects. The law requires 
and demands the obedience of its subjects, that 
through obedience the. designs of the law may 
be effected — to fulfil the law, every jot and tit- 
tle, every subject must be brought to obey it 
with all his powers, thereby securing his immor- 
tal joy. 

Now let me ask how many hells of infinite 
disobedience, infinite hatred, and infinite torture, 
would it take to fulfil this law of immaculate 
love? If all creation were one uninterrupted 
hell in immortal operation, its eternity would 
never fulfil one iota of God's glorious law. If 
one subject of that law were doomed to the 
lowest hell of fabled Partialism, and plunged in 
the coldest* coTner, an. e\ftTYv\Vj ^^ wiSering 
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Biftoe woidd never fulfil the law nor imswer oa^ 
of Us pure demands ! And if in the fulfibnent 
of the law I laved God with all my heart, soul 
and mind, no hell with all its horrors could blast 
mj peace. I defy the ingenuity of Partialism 
to invent a hell that would make a subject of 
God's law miserable for one moment, while love 
to God and love to man was shed abroad in his 
lieart. But I have said enough upon this point. 

yi. I have yet to prove that this law will all 
he fulfilled. By the h^lp of God I shall do this 
most positively and incontrovertibly ; and I wish 
ybn all to understand that if I prove Uiis to your 
satisfiaiction, that I prove at the same time the 
Immortal salvation of all mankind. For the law 
designs the happines of all, requires the obedi- 
ence of all, and the obedience of all and the 
consequent happiness of all, can alone fulfil it.; 
so if I prove the fulfilment of all the law and 
die prophets, I shall prove the obedience and 
consequent happiness of all. 

I said I would prove that all the requirements 
4>{ the law shall be met, by all and every of its 
flubjects and all. its demands satisfied and the 
4aw itself completely fulfilled, magnified and 
made honorable. To prove this important pror 
position I shall introduce a witness that I solemn- 
ly respect, whose character and veracity 1 sin- 
cerely venerate, a witness that never deceived, 
one in whose lips guilt was never found. As I 
thus respect and venerate this witness myself, 
and from a long and happy acquaintance have 
heen led to dierish a warm af[ec.\.votL ioit ^Jos^ 
Asme, it 18 no move than TeasoTV%b\«i v!ft»X\^^''^^ 
12* 
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wish to have all due attention and respeet paid 
to his testimony by all who hear him. In a ju- 
dicial court, when a witness is introduced to 
testify to an important fact, if the friend or coun^^ 
sel who introduces him, sincerely respects and 
regards him, nothing can grieve the friend or 
counsellor more than to see such witness treated 
with disrespect, his testimony disregarded or his 
evidence rejected. "What reason have yott 
given your speaker, you say, for so long a pre- 
lude to the introduction .of his witness ? Have 
we ever despised his witness or disregarded his 
testimony ? My friends, I hope you have nevier 
done either. But it has often been done, and I 
fear it will often be repeated — not by you I 
trust. Nay some who professedly receive and 
venerate his testimony, most outrageously pei^ 
vert his words and torture his testimony so as to 
make them serve their own sordid interest or 
suit their own perverse and selfish schemes 
and systems. My friends, do not deem me 
unreasonably suspicious, when I tell yon I 
fear there is one even among you who does not 
properly respect the witness I am about to in- 
troduce, or at least does not duly reg^ his tes- 
timony. My reasons for this suspicion are 
these: this witness plainly and unequivocally 
declares, "For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. For God sent not his son into the 
world to condemn the world ; but that the world 
through him migjjit be saved." John iii. 16, 17. 
Now, how many of you believe thi« testimony ? 
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How many Christians believe this language in 
its fiill extent and bearing ? Do you, my hear- 
ers, all believe it ? Then you are all Univer- 
salists. Do any of you doubt it ? Then you 
distrust my proposed witness and disregard his 
testimony ; and what will his evidence avail in 
proving the proposition pending before you? 
If you do not believe the witness in one instance, 
what reason have I to think you will believe 
him in another ? Again, this same witness de- 
clares, "Therefore, as by the offence of one 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; 
even so by the righteousness of one the free 
gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life/' Rom. v. 18. Again, "For it pleased 
the Father, that in him should all fulness dwell : 
And having made peace through the blood of 
his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto 
himself; by him, I say, whether they be things 
in earth or things in heaven." Once more. 
This witness solemnly says, "For as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive." 
Do you believe this testimony ? Then why do 
you deny Universalism ? To believe these de- 
clarations, is to believe our doctrine ; to deny it 
is to deny the positive testimony of the New 
Testament. You do believe it, you say. Well, 
then, if you support Partialist preaching, you 
support a doctrine which forever gives the lie to 
all these solemn declarations ! As you live 
then, and as living you believe this testimony, 
never, no, never allow for one moment that Par- 
$ialism may be true. * * ♦ 



UNION OF FAITH— HOW ATTAINE 

PART OF A SERMON. 

^ Bebold^how good and how plcAstnt it is for bnthn 
idwiBll together in nnity.** — Ptalma exxxiii. 1. 

While we all concur in saying with the P 
mist that it is good and pleasant for brethrei 
dwell together in unity, may I not conclude 
ive shall all unite in saying that it is extrem 
unpleasant and evil for brethren to dwell togei 
in discord and contention? What picture 
human society is more painful and disgus 
than division and strife among those who 
bound by all Ihe ties of nature to agree, 
mov^d by every desire for social and frate 
happiness to live in unity ? Yet, though all 
loveliness of fraternal harmony is admitte 
and all the concord of its consequent joy 
.sired, how often do roots of bitterness sprou 
the social vale, and the plants of domestic 
cord grow where the peaceful olive alone sh( 
thrive ! Cast ' your reflections over the CI 
tian world — around the sectarian household 
those who have a name to live, and amongst 
professed votaries of that religion which j 
mises *^ peace on carf/i'^— what do you behc 
Seest thou a good and pleasant thing ? Do tl 
who bear the ChriBtiaxiTva.me^^^VL\ft^eth.c 
vnity ? Alas ! thou aaavjcteftV xvoN \ \i< 
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the pages of their history stained with the record 
of their contentions, written with the blood of 
suffering brethren. The hues of their present 
state are scowling with partizan animosity^- 
their food is a bone of contention, and their em* 
ployment, war against each other. 

Yes, it is true that it is good and pleasant for 
brethren to dwell together in unity, and it is 
equally certain that the Christian world lives in 
discord and strife ; audits members strive against^ 
worry and devour each other. Never was unity 
of faith and feelinof more desirable in the Chris- 
Hon Church than now. Never did it enjoy a 
season more propitious for its attainment than 
the present. The spread of science within its 
pale and prosecuted research of its most eminent 
members auger brightly for its advancement, and 
why not for the extension and improvement of 
the unity of its spirit ? But how should this 
desirable end be sought, and by what means se- 
cuted? Shall we deliberately behold the dis- 
temper and seek no remedy ? Shall we hear 
the clangor of war and wave not the symbol of 
peace ? 8hall we wield the sword and not pre- 
sent the sceptre of the Gospel ? Shall we de- 
sire a good and pleasant thing and make no ex- 
ertions to possess it ? Rather let us remember, 
** those that seek shall find, and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened*" 

I would, then, propose a remedy for this wide 
spread and spreading disease — a balm for this ga- 
ping wound, and open a plain and certain way to 
this desirable goal. I will make it kuovm isv thft 
language of the Redeemer •, \tv i^vft V\%^wft. ^ 



Ifae Son of Grod and the great Physician of Uie 
woiid 1 Here follows the remedy, the balm, tiie 
!^i^y..-.« Therefore all things whatsoever y« 
would that men should do to you do ye even so to 
them: for this is the law and the prophets." Should 
this rule be universally adopted and act£D upoit 
by all the sects, churches and members process- 
ing Christianity the most happy consequence? 
would follow. I venture to predict that unity 
of ^th and feeling, at lea«t so far. as requisi^ 
to the security of afl desirable good is conoemefl, 
would be attained by the general and faithful obr 
servance of the above rule, in matters of reh- 
^on. It does at least merit a faithful experi- 
ment before it be pronounced ineffectual and 
insuMeient. Suppose you all agree to give it a 
full and faithful trial, and carefully mark its ope- 
rations upon your own feelings, till you ase 
quailed to pronounce upon its character, it 
Will profit you nothing to adopt it as a motto 
without making it a rule of action. Belie v<e aiid 
no is the Christian requisition. 
Try it. Husband. How do you wish your com- 
panion to do, who differs from you in mattezs 
of religious faith and feeling ? You would have 
her suppress all prejudice and give the system 
of religion you hold a full and impartial investi- 
gation in all respects, with a settled and. deter- 
mined resolution, with God*s help, to.adoj^t 
every thing she finds good therein, as her own ; 
and you would have her avoid, with equal cajre, 
every thing she may find that is false and pemi- 
cioM in its tendency, would you not ? Yes, 



fed ; that would be a righteous and promiBiiig 
Employment. Then manfully gird yourself for 
in similar' labo^, and diligently prosecute an ex^ 
aniinatioh of her system of religion till every 
good principle, fact and feature of it becomes 
your own, and the compensation will enrich you 
both. Like two streams flowing from distant 
mountains, the current of your religious faith 
and feeling will meet, mingle and flow united itf 
one river of peace, and great will be your joy. 
Thus employed, the wall of partition woul<| 
wane and waste and vanish away between everv 
husband and wife in Christendom, who now ai^ 
constrained to avoid conversing upon the cheerr 
ing topic of religion, or prevented from ming^ 
Bng in their devotions by discord in their views. 
And .with others the subject of religion would 
change from a matter of contention and disquiet 
Co a source of sweet and sacred comfort and 
consolation, and instead of provoking to dissen- 
tion it would cement and bless the bonds of con- 
jugal unity. 

Oft when the prejudices of education bow to 
the power of truth, children are converted from 
the creed of their parents, and not unfrequently 
is the change made to that system which differs 
widest from their previous form of faith. And it 
too frequently follows that parents condemn, cen- 
sure and sometimes disown and disfranchise their, 
children for this change of their religion, atnd 
thus become the persecutors of those they should 
be the last to injure and the first to befriend. 
All this happens in the very face of the above 
ivay to union, and how plain \\.*\ft ^^^XXitsSsv.^iit- 
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ties are by the reciprocal obligations of theirieli- 
gion bound to treat each' other with candor and 
forbearance ; and is it not equally evident that did 
they mutually obey the above divine instruction, 
in the careful investigation of each others views, 
their union would be as certain and joyful as 
their separation is now sure and fatal. Let each 
elevate the standard of religious faith, the Bible, 
to the eminence it demands, and thereby test 
the claims of the jarring systems, and by the 
guide of its charity and precepts determine the 
tendency of their practical principles. This 
should be done and faithfully done before one 
censure is uttered or one sentence of condemna- 
tion pronounced. Parental affection demands 
the observance of the ^golden rule' towards the 
offspring ; and certainly filial duty dictates and 
requires an equally respectful course on the part 
of children towards their parents' and their pa* 
rents' religion. 



.*-■•• 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

A SERMON. 

^ And the disciples were called Christians first in An- 
tioch."— -4cfe xi. 26. 

It becomes the inqnirer after truth to pause at 
the threshhold of her temple, and acquaint him- 
self with the faculties and powers of that wonder- 
fol existence which is called into exercise in every 
movement of his investigations and every step 
of his researches. I refer to that existence or con- 
stitution which we denominate the human mind. 

A just appreciation of its powers, and a 
proper knowledge of its aspirations and wants, 
together with a due sense of its limits and im- 
perfections, will, on one hand, encourage us to 
the highest enterprises and efforts within the 
reach of its ability, and, on the other hand, pre- 
serve us from fruitless attempts after objects 
beyond the sphere of our faculties. This 
knowledge wiU yield us all that spirit of pa- 
tience and perseverence requisite to general 
success, and guard us from the folly of rash ad- 
ventures, and save us firom the chagrin of disap- 
pointed ambition, and the remorse of time lost in 
useless speculations. 

Early in the examination of our minds, we 
shall learn that the faculty of faith holds a 
prominent station in our intellectual constitution. 
And the story of our experience ^ii^. ^«v»% ^»«, 
that we scarcely begin to live ete ^^ Xi^^gov \» 
13 
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exercise this faculty, feel its operations and 
yield to its power. It grows, too, with our 
growth and strengthens with our strength, till it 
lands many upon the dreamy shores of wild 
credulity; whde others marshaU all the other 
faculties of the soul and wage a toilsome war 
against its pervading innovations, till they are 
benumbed by the terrifying and withering em- 
braces of scepticism, or wrecked on the icy 
coasts of incredulity. On the throne of this 
high faculty^ enthusiasm seats herself, and 
wields the sceptre of her sway over the impas- 
sioned subjects of her empire. And fanaticism 
finds and touches this principle with her magic 
wand, and her frantic votaries move in wild 
disorder to the observance of her rites. 

The importance, then, of this faculty of our 
minds, and its influence upon our lives will 
not, cannot be justly questioned. And the pro- 
priety of improving and elevating it, is equally 
obvious. Suitable subjects for its exercise 
should be sought with avidity, and freely fur- 
nished to its powers. And appropriate chan- 
nels should be seasonably opened for its course. 
It will then bring its verdant and liowery offer- 
ings and strew them along the pathway of our 
existence, and hold up to our lips goblets filled 
with prelibations of immortality. Hope» like 
an attending seraph, will stand by to soothe our 
sorrows and assuage our grief. And when we 
are called to pass from the shores of time, she 
will light up a highway for our feet and guide 
and guard us through l\\e dark valley of the 
eb^dow of death V> \Yie ^wct!m\% q1 SJaa \«»\v 
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rection morn. It is the province of faith to 
confer these blessings upoii those who embrace 
l^e truth through her medium. 

Allowing, then, that it is natural for man to 
believe — that by the power of faith he perceives 
distant and unseen objects through the medium 
of testimony, and trusts to them as to a reality — 
grant that religious belief is a natural exercise 
of one faculty of the mind, and feel justified in 
saying, that there is an infirmity in that mind 
which believes not — ^which assumes to confine 
itself to visible and tangible objects, and refuses 
to pass the narrow confines of animal sensation 
—-that there is an obvious derangement in the 
intellectual faculties of that man who acknow- 
ledges no religion and worships no superior 
Being. Andther fact equally clear from these 
premises, is, that credulity implies the per- 
version of the faculty of faith, that superstition 
or bigotry implies its depravity, and univeisai 
scepticism supposes its entire suppression. 

If these conclusions are granted, I am au- 
thorized to say, that nothing can be more im- 
portant to mankind than the attainment of correct 
religious views — a knowledge of that system of 
worship, and that code of moral laws and pre- 
cepts which are wisely adapted to our natures, 
and calculated to meet and satisfy all our reasona- 
ble desires ; and which will inspire us with dig- 
nified principles and ennobling sentiments. At 
the shrine of this conclusion let us sacrifice that 
common speculation of indolent minds, "that 
one mode of worship is as pTO^taVAfi ^& %x\.q'^^'(^ 
and one form of doctrine as usefxA ^a «ftQ?Ccv«^0^ 
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sincerely embraced by its disciples." Let such 
speculations be confined to the stupid and the 
indolent. The inquiring and vigorous mind 
would disgrace itself by their adoption. When 
tnUh is the object of pursuit, that mind must be 
tame and sapient which contents itself with 
falsehood in its stead. 

Having thus opened the way, we are pre- 
pared to observe, that the sacred scriptures 
present the highest claims to our' attention in 
our researches after religious truth. Other sys- 
tems of religion there are, and have been, de- 
rived from sources difiering in character from 
the Bible. But none of them have claims upon 
our serious attention till we have faithfully can- 
vassed the records of the sacred volume. For 
no other religion has done for the world what 
the religion of the Bible has done. Wherever 
it has achieved its conquests, the dumb and 
dead images of Paganism have retreated from 
the habitations of men, to moulder with the 
moles and the bats, as unworthy of the homage 
of intellectual beings. Their temples have 
crumbled into ruins, or stand in wrecked grandeur 
as monuments of the past, and memorials of the 
darkness that was ; to tell the beholder, that the 
lustre of Christianity has dispelled the mist that 
hung over the world in the age of their glory. 
From the wholesome atmosphere which the 
Bible has thrown around society, the coarse, 
vulgar and obscene rites of Pagan superstition 
and impurity, have withdrawn, and the pure 
worship of the one God has supplanted their 
observance. And so far as the spirit of the new 
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religion has been imbibed and obeyed, so far the 
brutality and cruelty of the former age have 
yielded to itB mild and merciful influence upon 
the hearts of men. It has added new ornaments 
to the brow of woman and given new lustre and 
importance tp her character. It has broken the 
shackles of her servitude and elevated her to 
that station in society which her Creator origi- 
nally appointed to fill. And the influence of the 
Bible has added the charms of her intellect to 
the halls of science. 

In short, the whole career of the Bible has 
been marked with the blessings of social life— 
with the reduction of crime and mitigation of 
woe. And it is only when its contents have 
been perverted and prostituted, and its benevo- 
lent spirit outraged and violated, that ^ilt and 
cruelty, oppression and misery have attended its 
operations. Evils still attend the walks of 
Christianity which would be banished by its in- 
fluence, if the principles and spirit of the Gospel 
were better understood, believed and obeyed. 
To effect this desirable object, the Scriptures 
should be thoroughly and critically studied, and 
tiieir hallowed and hallowing spirit plentifully 
imbibed. So that when communities assume 
the name of Christians, they not only be " called 
Christians," but be, in reality, what they are 
called. 

It is not among the least gratifying events of 
my life, to meet, as I do to-day, with the mem- 
bers of an association, whose distinguishing 
cognomen implies, that it is the leading object 
of the society to study the Scriptures. By what 
13* 
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I have already said, you kiK>w that I heartily 
approve of your pursuits, I congratulate you, 
therefore, on the wisdom and propriety of your 
social employment; and feel obligated to serve 
you according to the best of my ability, in the 
labors of this address. I find myself unable to do 
more than to collect a few of the most important 
facts which the Scriptures disclose, and to make 
a few remarks upon the propriety of yielding 
them our most hearty assent. 

The following points of doctrine strike me as 
the most important for us to understand, and I 
believe they are clearly revealed in the Scrip- 
tures of truth ; and whUe I believe the Bible, I 
know not how I can consistently deny their 
truth. Every student thereof, has not, how- 
ever, arrived at the same conclusions. But 
while I differ with those who differ fram me, I 
hope no want of charity will leave an unkind 
feeling in my heart towards those of a different 
faith. 

First.' The Scriptures teach the existence of 
one only true God, the Creator and Savior 
of the world — ^who, alone, is to be worshipped 
with our whole hearts. They teach, that God 
holds a universal and constant supervision over 
the world and all things therein — ^and they clearly 
reveal the perfection of all his attributes, and 
teach us to ascribe to him every moral perfec- 
tion in infinite fulness. 

Secondly. They teach that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God. They do not contain the sentiment 
that Jesus Christ is the second person in the 
God-head, nor any tYvmj oi \5tv^\\\A« ^ojwbo^l 
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US have ever found, or ever will find such a 
doctrine in the Bible. But according to it we 
are authorized to believe in him as the Son of 
God and the Savior of the world— to believe 
that God gave him every needed qualification, 
spiritual and official, to accomplish the work he 
came to do, which was, to save the world by his 
Gospel. 

Thirdly. The Bible instructs us to believe, 
that the salvation of the Gospel consists in de- 
liverance from sin — and exhorts us to seek that 
salvation by repentance and reformation, and 
holds out to us the promises of peace and joy in 
believing his truth and obeyinfhis commLl. 
ments. It acknowledges no faith as genuine 
which is not followed by the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. 

Fourthly. The Bible assures us, that sin 
shall meet with full retribution of its demerits, 
and no where flatters the transgressor with the 
hope of escape from deserved punishment. But 
unlike every other system of religion, it teaches 
that punishment is disciplinary and emendatory 
in its nature, and that afterwards, it yieldetli 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness to them 
who are exercised thereby. There can be no 
afterwards to endless punishment, hence end- 
less punishment is not, and cannot be the doc- 
trine of the Bible. 

Fifthly. The Bible reveals the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, and the final immor- 
tality and bliss of the whole human race. "For 
as in Adam all die, even ao in Cl\m\. &\v^ ^ 
he made sdive,*^ To undexB^and ^sA Xi^^'H^ 
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all this, is to understand and believe all that is 
essential to the Christian religion. Neverthe- 
less, we must not forget, that though we may 
believe all this, yea more, and have not charity, 
we are nothing. Charity is the spirit, the life 
of Chistianity. In vain do we talk of our faith, 
our knowledge, our public and private labors — 
if charity is not the spring of action to the soul, 
o^ is as the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal 
— ^in the balances of Christianity ^^we are no- 
Ihing*^ without charity. 

But this conclusion does not detract from the 
importance of believing the propositions before 
mentioned. For it is through the medium of 
correct faith, that we may generally expect to 
acquire the spirit of any known system in per- 
fection, and hence we may hope that the benign 
spirit of Christianity will follow a due knowledge 
of its principleis. And at the same time we may 
seldom expect the faith of the gospel to be 
cherished and received by a heart that is desti- 
tute of kindness. Thus do the faith of Christ 
and the spirit of his religion mutually cherish 
and sustain each other. And as we' should 
seriously suspect the truth of that faith which 
leaves our hearts without benevolence, so we 
should be cautious about receiving those ideas of 
God and his government which ascribe cruelty 
to his power and eclipse the mercy of his throne. 
When we, therefore, believe in the Divine Ex- 
istence, we should believe that the invisible God 
is as good as he is great— ^ih^X he is as merciful as 
he is just. But we must conclude by remarking 
briefly upon the propriety of believing that sys- 
tem which we have briefly marked out. 
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1. Who can doubt the propriety and utility of 
believing in God? Or rather, who can doubt 
the truth of the proposition ? Who can survey 
the visible things Uiat are around us, and con- 
template the ordei^"^ ^^ ;lure and the adaptation 
of things to things^ ^©^ifitout feeling impressed 
with the existence dt an Almighty, though in- 
visible Power? But, we ask, what is man 
wi^out this belief? A ship tossed upon the 
stormy ocean without a compass. He is like a 
traveller lost in the wilderness without a guide. 
He lives, but knows not who gave him life— he 
moves, but owns no Author of the powers he 
exercises, and has none to direct his steps. So 
natural it is to the mind of man to believe in 
God, that he knows no mental or moral rest 
without such a faith. And the moment he feels 
convinced of the Divine existence, that moment 
a new turn is given to his thoughts. He then 
feels rest to his soul. He feels that the Being 
who gave him existence regards him with care, 
and will provide for his reasonable wants. He 
feels at once accountable for his conduct, and 
conscious of his relationship to his Creator. 
And his heart is improvepl and his affections 
elevated by an all pervading sense of the Divine 
presence. 

2. But with all this, he is only impelled to 
seek for a more intimate knowledge of th^at 
Being whose magnificent works roll in such 
glory around him. What can be more suitable 
for man than to believe in Christ, as the Son of 
God, who came with those endowments and 
qualifications calculated to exhibit and ex- 
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emplify to manking all they are capacitated to 
know of their Creator in this imperfect state of 
being? In him, says an inspired writer, dwelt 
all the fulness of the God-head bodily. He 
was the express image of the Creator. Let us 
look to Christ, then, and behold all of the dis- 
position, character, purposes and power of God 
which it is necessary for us to know in out 
present condition. Let us study the history of 
his life, his feelings, his works, his prayers, his 
death, and his final resurrection and glory. Here 
is exhibited enough for mortal man to know of 
God. 

3. When a sense of our sins gathers in hor- 
ror upon our spirits, what can profit us moie 
than to understand the gift of God in our Divine 
Master? What can be dearer to us than the 
light of the Gospel which guides us to salvation 
from our guilt. 

4. When assailed by temptation or tossed by 
passion, what can be better calculated to restrain 
and regulate our feelings than a knowledge of 
the truth, that God will render to every man 
according to his works? And what is better 
calculated to soothe us in our afflictions than the 
reflection, that God never chastises us save for 
our good ? 

5. When the close of this mortal life ap- 
proaches, what can so tranquillize our feelings 
and resign our minds as the glorious hope of 
immortality beyond the grave ? where the whole 
human family, raised in the spirit and power of 
the resurrection, shaW. «\tvw \xv triumph, "0, 

deaths where is thy atm^'l O, ^wN^i, ^>Rfc\^ \^ 
thjr victory V* Amen. 



'HE DEATH OF ABEL. 

A SERMON. 

id Cain talked with Abel his brother : and it came 
), when they were in the field, that Cain rose up 
t Abel his brother, and slew him. — Gen. iv. 8. 

E weakness of human nature is exposed 
the first pages of our world's history. A 
unny days had shone upon the virgin bow- 
Eden, while Adam was engaged in giving 
les to all cattle, and to the fowls of the air, 
very beast of the field," undisturbed by 
inwelcome visitation. But, as if porten- 
»f the evanescent nature of all subsequent 
y enjoyment, this season of tranquillity 
f brief duration. The subtle serpent soon 
le the chosen and appropriate emblem of 
restless and aspiring passions. Unwil- 
) yield obedience to the wise commands of 
reator, man ventured to grasp, and eat the 
f the one forbidden tree, thereby incurring 
lilt, the death, of which he had been kindly 
olemnly admonished, on being placed in 
irden of Eden. 

this we are shown, that man is prone to 
re his passions and appetites even in vio- 
of the known commands and wise prohi- 
s of his Maker. And, although a few dis- 
reflections are sufficient to convince the 
t of us, that God is not worshipped with 
hands, or obeyed by ihem, ^a \Sva>\^\vR. 
f any thing ; and that lYvexe^OTe ^^ %qc>^ 
creatures is alone cons\i\\je^ *\^ ^'^'^'^ 
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God requires, and in all he has forbidden. Yet 
our rebellious passions often lead us astray, and 
the rankling virus of the prohibited cup stings 
us to the soul. And when it is too late, we find 
ourselves banished from the Eden of innocence, 
which we have forfeited by our presumption. 
So the parent pair of our nature, who could not 
brook the small restraint held over their pas- 
sions by the kind hand of their Law-giver, and 
which was just sufficient^ to make them con- 
scious that they rightfully owed all their bles- 
sings and privileges to his parental indulgence, 
soon presumed to judge for themsdvea^ and 
thus procured their expulsion from Eden. 

Although I deem it impossible for sober truth 
to bear with composure, all the wild, discordant 
fancies with which this event has been invested 
by poets, and still more extravagant theologians ; 
yet, I allow that it was properly a tragedy, the 
first that ever cast its dark shadows over the 
prospects of our mortal nature ; and practically 
demonstrated that the creation was made sub- 
ject to vanity. Then the human bosom for the 
first time felt the keen pangs of remorse and 
died in sin. 

Since that period, human nature has been 
permitted to arise to maturity by degrees; so 
that now, although our earliest departure from 
innocence may not rouse the upbraidings of con- 
science to so loud a note, as then on the prime- 
val pair was sounded, yet could we call to mind 
our first sense of guilt, perhaps no subsequent 
shock could appear so appalling to our hearts. 
But as the first assails of sin were experienced 
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lam and Eve, in the full maturity of life, 
xy well conclude, they made a deep, awful, 
sting impression upon their minds. 
L oh ! that their posterity had profited by 
»corded instance of the folly of yielding* to 
lurements of passion against the counsels 
d. But alas, the same humiliating frailty 
lings to our race. For when we see, or 
we see, that which *' is good for food, and 
hich is pleasant to the pyes, and that which 
lirable to make one wise," we have still 
h of passion, enough of appetite, or cu- 
', to lead us to take, to eat, and give to 
; though solemnly assured that death will 
fruit of our indulgence. 
I altiiough the great importance of re- 
jig the indulgence of their passions within 
mits prescribed by the divine x^ommand- 

had been so deeply impressed upon their 
ries, yet they appear not to have been 
areful in imparting this conviction to their 
om son. For to the indulgence of his vi- 
;emper is ascribed the second sad disaster 
larks the page of human history. 

we are told, that '^ in process of time it 
to pass, that Cain brought of the fruit of 
round an offering unto the Lord. And 
he also brought of the firstlings of his 
and of the fat thereof. And the Lord had 
t unto Abel, and to his offering. But unto 
md his offering, he had not respect. And 
Bvas very wroth, and his countenance fell, 
he Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou 
? and why is thy countenance fallen ? If 

14 
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Uiou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? 
and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door. 
And unto thee shall be his desire and thou shalt 
rule over him. And Cain talked with Abel his 
brother : and it came to pass when they were in 
the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his 
brother, and slew him." 

What an awful event was this to overtake the 
first domestic circle of human beings ever formed 
upon^ earth ! An omen of the broils and wan 
and battles that have haunted our race, down to 
the present moment, and still seem likely to de- 
solate many a doting heart, and prostrate the 
fond hopes of many a confiding parent. 

These two brothers had been taught the duty 
of Divine worship ; and by the offerings they 
brought acknowledged the claims of Jehovah 
to the homage of their, hearts. But the utter 
worthlessness of outward and visible ceremonies 
and sacrifices, except as the appointed emblem 
of the exercises of the heart, or inward man, 
was taught in the most efiective manner, as the 
Lord had respect unto Abel and his ofienng, 
while unto Cain and his offering, he had not res- 
pect. And when Cain was asked. If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted ? and if thou 
doest not well, sin lieth at the door, it seems 
to be implied, very distinctly, that Cain had not 
done well, for had he done well he would have 
been respected and his offering accepted. But 
the invisible God was then as now, acceptably 
worshipped by those only who worship in spirit 
and in truth. But all doubt as to the nature of 
this subject is removed by the apostle, Heb. xi. 4., 
where we are told, that, ** By (kith Abel offered 
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unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, 
by which he obtained witness, that he was right- 
eous, God testifying of his gifts ; and by it he 
being dead, yet speaketh." 

Cain, then, it seems, trusted in the outward 
sign or emblem for the Divine approbation, as 
too many do, even to this day, forgetting, that 
all external religious ceremonies are unaccep- 
table, unless accompanied by faith in the heart of 
the performer. For it is evident the offering 
can do the Creator no good, and unless the heart 
of the worshipper is affected, it is plain, the 
service is useless. 

When Cain was made acquainted with this 
most wholesome truth, he did not, like a wise 
and humble child, resolve upon reformation 
to redeem his lost time, and reappear with filial 
confidence, attending his offering with faith ! 

No, but he allows envy to take possession of 
his disquieted bosom, and instead of seeking to 
raise himself, he sought to sink his brother ! 
" And Cain was very wroth, and his counte- 
nance fell." Thus, instead of being humbled 
by mild reproof, mingled with kind instructions, 
his indignation, his anger was aroused, that a 
brother's offering should be respected while his 
own was rejected. *'His countenance fell." 
Oh what an evidence that his nature was the 
same as ours 1 How soon does anger cause the 
countenance to fall ! The rushing and retreating 
blood — ^the pallid and ghastly look — ^the frightful 
glare of the eye — the compressed and trembling 
lip, all unite in proclaiming the reign of passion 
over the soul ; and the heaving breast portends 
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the agitation and danger of the gathering stonn* 
O Cain ! hadst thou known the maxim of one 
who lived long after thou hadst atoned for thy 
faults, perhaps thy brother had not fallen by thy 
hand. The wise man has said, '* He that hath 
no rule over his own spirit is like a city that is 
broken down and without walls." Perhaps the 
story of Cain's overthrow and expulsion from 
society was the foundation upon which this pre- 
cept was formed. For it must be allowed, that 
Cain had no rule over his own spirit, but yielded 
to its boisterous influence, and gratified its ma- 
lignity in the destruction of his brother. 

It is strange that the fraternal conference 
spoken of in the connexion did not pacify this 
angry brother. For wherever he might feel dis- 
posed to fix the blame, the fact was, it did not 
attach itself to Abel. He had indeed secured 
the acceptance of his own gift ; but he had not 
caused his brother's sacrifice to be disrespected. 
Why was Cain so blind to justice ? Why could 
he not forsee the distress his violence was about 
to bring upon his parents ? Why could he not 
anticipate the hour when the righteous retribu- 
tion of his insulted Maker, woidd cause him to 
cry out, <<my punishment is greater than lean 
bear l" Why but because he was blinded by 
his overwhelming and absorbing passion? Why, 
but that like ourselves, when our passions have 
gained the ascendency, we become their slaves, 
and have a control of ourselves no more ; but 
like the city that is broken down and without 
walls f we are open U) t\\e ^V\Vd.^<^ ^^ ^v^ty ijre- 
datory band? 
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But now his resentments have risen to all the 
fury of malice. The fire of his passion flames 
high. It breaks over all restraint. It seeks its 
victim ! All the brother has fled from the bosom 
of Cain ! He sees in Abel no resemblance of 
himself. It is not brother meeting brother to 
recount and re-enjoy the happy hours they have 
spent together. No. It is the tiger risen up 
to devour the innocent and defenceless lamb ! 
Oh, why did not one imploring look from the 
doomed victim quench the flame of his brother's 
ire ? Ah, no ; blinded rage will be satisfied 
with nothing but blood ! 

He is risen up against Abel hisi brother, to 
slay him ! The fatal blow is given. Worlds 
cannot recall it. Abel falls — ^he is slain. Oh 
how shocking to all the native sensibilities of 
our nature ! What a picture for the frontispiece 
of the history of man ! Yet here it is. Let us 
look at it. Let us profit by it. These things 
were written for our admonition, that we may 
be prepared to meet temptation, and withstand 
it. For he is not the bravest man who never 
met danger; but he who has conquered the 
greatest difficulties is the most valiant. This 
was the first human death. This victim of a 
brother's rage furnished the first human gore the 
virgin earth ever drank, and the first cold 
corpse that ever lay upon its bosom ! How 
awful must have been the solitude of that field ! 
That solitude was interrupted by the Judge of 
all the earth, calling the wretched culprit to an 
aecouttt That solitude waa \>T:oVfcW Xs^ '^^ 
voice of the victim's blood, ctyvtv^ Itatsv ^^ 
14* 
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ground ! No funeral throng gather with sable 
bier to perform the imposing ceremony. There 
was then no hearse, no ready undertaker to teach 
the mourners when it was time to restrain their 
woe. It was the Jirat funeral, • No dark train 
of mourners followed in long array, with all the 
magnificence of woe. Perhaps nothing but si- 
lent grief was known on this new, this untried 
occasion. 

Ah, how deeply must those have felt the be- 
reavement, who were tied to the departed by the 
strong chords of parental love. With what an- 
guish did they view for the first time, that pale 
cold sleeper. They call ; but he answers not. 
They repeat in fondest accents, his well loved 
name, but solemn silence answers only by the 
distant echo. The sun rolls down the western 
sky, brightening with softer and richer lustre 
each object upon which he sheds his rays ; and 
his retiring splendors tinge the rich forests of 
the fertile young earth with gilded hues, ma- 
king all beautiful to look upon ; but the gazers 
mark it not ; for the breathless sleeper engagee 
all their thoughts. Day departs, and solemn 
night begins her reign. Still the quiet sleeper 
sleeps. Night's lonely time, marked only by 
the moving stars, is at length all iold. Day 
dawns ; but the dull sleeper wakes not. They 
call again ; but no reply is gained. 

Now they realize what death is. That sleep 
of sleeps. Oh, what a mystery ! It is a mys- 
tery; a dark enigma to us, who are familiar 
with it, as with a household friend^ save where 
the gospel reveals its awiv\\. He<!.xe\a^ ^ssAxi^^ ^\ 
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a morning, when even death's cold sleepers will 
awake to slumber no more. Then what must 
it have been to them who beheld it in this af- 
fecting form for the first time. How must they 
have turned in wild amazement to each other; 
all unable to disclose a single secret of him, who 
is now daily and hourly visiting our earth ; but 
who was then a stranger, on his first visit, ma- 
king sure his first victim. 

When we read this portion of the sacred history 
of our world, with meditative attention, such re- 
flections as the foregoing will arise. We can- 
not avoid thinking of the effect of such a tragical 
event upon the parents of the lost one ; and 
though the world wsif in its infancy, and the 
ideas of its young population few^ yet their 
feelings were vigorous, and their attachments 
unrestrained and fervently indulged. So that we 
are more than justified in supposing, that this 
event affected the whole population then living, 
with a deep and solemn sensation. 

It seems to me, when I think upon the sub- 
ject, that our attachments are all restrained in 
the present day, by the perpetual consciousness, 
that however luxuriant. we may permit them to 
grow, they must, sooner or later, be broken. 
These thoughts are ever present with us ; and 
we are constrained to listen to them in the most 
romantic of our friendshipif and the warmest of 
our attachments. 

Allowing that the human mind was affected 
by circumstances, at that remote period as it is 
now affected by them, and we see at once, that 
this restraining circumstance could not have been 
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80 active then as now. They had never kn 
a death amongst men. Some confused nol 
they undoubtedly had of it ; for they had 1 
formally told, that they must return untc 
ground, whence they were taken. But it w 
still be impossible for them to realize it, or 
cipate the feelings it would produce. 

The parents remembered this event long, 
no doubt with affectionate sorrow, for al£( 
there is no detail of their feelings recorded 
find them on the birth of another son, naz 
him ' with reference to the one they had 1 
which is, indeed, no uncommon way for pai 
to perpetuate the recollection of their depj 
offspring, even at the pre|ent age of the w< 
However, we have no more time to spec 
these sympathetic and curious reflections. M 
other things demand a passing notice. 

It was not to be expected, that the right< 
God, who had made all his intellectual creat 
primarily accountable to him for their cond 
^ould pass over this cruel deed without a1 
tion. Accordingly we find it said :-— " And 
Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel thy br 
er? And he said, I know not: Am I 
brother's keeper? And he said. What 
thou done? the voice of thy brother's b] 
crieth unto me from the ground." Thus 
this guilty man arraigned before the bar of 
Creator, to feel all the consequences of 
bloody deed. The sleepless eye of the 
mighty still watches his creatures ; and wh 
ever we do wrong, we ^ud the fallacy of 
tempting to conceal out ^^x ltw5v\icla>a 
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arching scrutiny. Who that does wrong, 
>es not hear the voice of God calling him to 
e hour of reflection, and fixing upon him the 
Lngs of guilt and the goadings of remorse ? 
But Cain's solemn reckoning was not defer- 
d till he became an inhabitant of that eternity 

which he had hurried his brother. No. The ' 
idge no sooner fixed his guilt upon him, than 
5 proceeded to pronounce sentence upon the 
iminal. And now, said He, '' thou art cursed 
om the earth, which hath opened her mouth to 
iceive thy brother's blood from thy hand. When 
lou tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth 
ield unto thee her strength. A fugitive and a 
^gabond shaltthou be in the earths Thus no 
Lstant and avoidable retribution was pointed 
At, in the remote eternity ; but immediate, and 
uavoidable vengeance came upon his guilty 
ead in the world that bore witness to his guilt. 

And thus has it been, and thus will it be, 
rhile we daringly violate the just commands of 
ur Maker, And as the blood of Abel cried 
rom the earth for vengeance at the hands of 
im who poured it out, so will the visible con- 
equences of our folly and crime, cry aloud for * 
etribution, until the just hand of insulted Heaven 
wards us our due. Think not, O, young man, 
hat you can visit or frequent the debaucheries 
nd pollutions of our city, without reaping the 
hocking retribution. God would be unkind to 
he world, aye, unkind to you, to suffer you to 
escape. Think not that you will be suffered to 
wrait even until you are old beioxe ^oxjl^"^^^^ 
he rod, O, do not deceive yowxa^Ne^ W^"^^ 
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idea that you can sin on until your youth 
gor is wasted, and shun all punishment 
penting and being religious in your do tag 
different fate awaits those who indulge ii 
ways. Immediately you will feel, as yoi 
yourself a Tictim to the syrens, immec 
you will feel a cold blast enter your heart, 
ering all your social feelings. You wil 
der why you cannot love your kindrei 
friends as you once did. Why you ca 
for nothing, as you used to care. If you 
is known you must be shunned. If knov 
to yourself, you will feel yourself, a fugiti' 
a vagabond in the earth and an outcast frc 
ciety and social love, and an exile from ^ 
Then, I say, beware. Beware, lest e 
worse "evil come upon you— lest you fall a 
to sin, and rottenness enter into your bone 
you cry out as Cain cried, *< my punishm 
greater than I can bear." But to return. 
This relation stands so near the head ( 
man history, as if to fix our most earnest 
tion upon it, that we may see where our gr 
danger lies. 

"The passions are a numerous crowd. 
Imperious, positive and loud : 
Curb these licentious sons of strife. 
Hence chiefly rise the ills of life." 

The passion of anger is as important ai 
cessary as any faculty we possess. With 
we should become the passive prey of des 
ing brutes, or the willing slaves of tyrann; 
oppression, or the \\8\Yeaa ^w<i ^nqitiIIqss ' 
of a mean existence. \\. ^xom^Xa \y^ \si 
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and defend our rights — to resist injuries, redress 
wrongs, resent indignities, repel insults and pun- 
ish aggressors. But still it is an animal passion, 
and should always be in due subordination to the 
intellect, or better judgment To its constant 
and secure control, parents and teachers in gen- 
eral, should direct a much greater share of 
their discipline. Many seem to think, if they 
succeed in subduing the tempers of their wartis, 
and in causing them to submit to their authority, 
they have done enough. This may indeed im- 
part the servility of the slave, while the power 
of authority is felt, but it will never, no, never 
add the dignity of a man. It may break the 
will, impair the spirit, and destroy the enterprise 
of the ward, but this, all this is worse than 
nothing. What then shall be done, you ask ? 
My answer is ready. Teach them to govern 
their own tempers, to control their own wills. 
Do this and you have then done something. 
This will add dignity to the child and honor 
to the pupil. , It is he that ruleth his own 
spirit 9 or temper, that is better than he that taketh 
a city. Not he whose spirit or temper is sub- 
dued and broken by another. 

This passion of anger stands at the head. Its 
violence is foremost of all the train of these noisy 
appendages of our earthly frames, in the sacred 
record. It is the passion first manifested in our 
infancy. Its effects are strikingly visible upon 
the countenance. Its results are often imme- 
diate and shocking. . It overwhelms its victim 
with a paroxysm, in which he -wiiWiV^ \«^^^ V^a* 
way to ruin. 
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Every thing coincides in directing us to ijiis 
point, as the place to commence our labours. 
Let all the force of discipline be brought to bear 
upon this strong tower. We have more to fear 
from it, than from any other foe. But it maybe 
controlled by the energies of mind, and made sub- 
servient to nothing but good. Do not be foolish, 
and then like Brutus, complain of the rash 
humour which your mother gave you. This 
affords you no excuse. Whatever temper you 
have, you can govern. Do that ; it is your duty. 
Be wise in judging, then be powerful in acting* 
Things done or said in a moment of anger, may 
never be undone or atoned for while you live 
upon earth. Remember Cain — ^remember the 
voice of his brother's blood, crying to the Judge 
of all earth, from the ground which opened its 
bosom to drink it up. 

And, O, above all, let us remember him 
whose blood speaketh better things than the 
blood of Abel. Him, who died that we might 
live. Let us look to " Jesus the Mediator of 
the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, 
that speaketh better things than the blood of 
Abel. Although Christ Jesus our Lord was 
cruelly slain, yet his blood never cried for pun- 
ishment, or vengeance as Abel's blood did. But 
the blood of Jesus, like the blood of sprinkling 
npon the door posts of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
speaks to the angel of vengeance to pass by ; 
and like the blood of sprinkling upon the mercy 
seat ; and as Jesus prayed, that his murderers 
might be forgiven, m\^\. \vaN^ ^'e« ^^\. ^^. 
movedy or taken awa.y ; so ^^ ^i^w 0«a:^ ^< 
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how the blood of sprinkling, undeE the new co- 
venant, which is the blood of Christ, which 
cleanseth from all sin ; how this speaketh, we can 
easily see, better things than the blood of Abel. 
It speaks forgiveness ; whereas Abel's blood 
cried for vengeance. • 

It will be well for us all to partake freely of 
this heavenly temper — to pray that those who 
injure us may be forgiven, instead of crying, 
like the blood of Abel, for vengeance against 
them. 

Abel's blood cried for vengeance ; but even 
that cried only for temporary punishment. It 
cried not for endless fires, or endless woe. And 
dark as was the crime of his brother, and black 
as was his guilt, the voice of Abel's blood had 
cried for mercy, and for pity, if unending pun- 
ishment had been the sentence denounced against 
him. Well might Abel say, I suffered but a 
moment, and why should my brother suffer 
without end for inflicting a momentary pang 
upon me ? 

O, then, let a milder creed, a merciful God, a 
humane doctrine be taught to mankind. Breth- 
ren, we all have our trials, all tneet with vexa- 
tions—enemies provoke and false friends betray. 
But let us try to preserve the mastery of sense 
over our tempers and all our passions ► Let us 
remember that Christ was tempted in all points 
like as we are, yet without sin. And let us bear 
in mind, that our heavenly Father will not suffer 
us to be tempted above that we are able to bear, 
and that we may always rely \XT^OTi\!t\fe\yvN\s\fc 

assistance in every trial that may o\et\2i^i^^^N»« 

15 kxsv^vv. 



A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 

" And the angel said unto them. Fear not : for, behoU 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people ; for unto you is born this day, in the city of Da- 
vid, aSavior, which is Christ the Lord.*' — Luke iL 10, 11< 

The providence of our Creator relative to 
mankind, has been marked into distinct and nota- 
ble periods, by striking and signal exhibitions of 
his greatness and goodness in the production, 
instruction, preservation and salvation of our 
"race. These signal periods have called forth 
the admiration of mankind, in all ages and places 
of the world, when and where the Almighty has 
been known, revered and worshipped ; and a 
public expression of the feelings excited by the 
recollection of these events, has been esteemed 
proper and profitable by the devout worshippers 
of God, at suitable seasons and times. 

May I now be permitted to l^ad your minds 
into the consideration and contemplation of the 
great Eternal, at the period of his providence 
just previous to, and in the creation of this vast 
globe which we inhabit — vast indeed to us — 
when we single it out from all hid works, for 
separate and distinct consideration ! This earthy 
with all its numerous inhabitants, ere yet the 
creatine: word had ffone forth, stood before the 
ken and perception of the Majesty on high, with 
every leaf of its wonderful, and to us, untold 
con tents J open and\Liio^iv>o^^Qrre\«tsv. ^\aj[vd- 
ing in his own mex^iea^W^^ ^rei^VMj^^i— -»« 
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rounded by his own indescribable glory, and 
filled with infinite goodness — ^the splendor of his 
already finished works hanging before him— - 
while adoring seraphs worshipped around.— 
Then— Men, the Almighty, with wisdom uner- 
ring and power inconceivable, by a word brought 
into being this world, and peopled its face with 
moral and intellectaal inhabitants. Yet all its 
charms and beauties lay buried in chaotic dark- 
ness, till '< God said let there be light, and there 
was light !" The morning stars held their 
harps in jsuspense — ^the sons of God waited the 
bidding of the Eternal for leave to praise. Hark ! 
the hallowed voice is heard — *' I behold all my 
works, and they are very good." The morn- 
ing stars struck their lyres in ecstacy and sang 
together, and all the sons of God echoed the glo- 
rious strain, and shouted aloud for joy ! The 
triumphant song rolled on in the broad arched 
mansions of heaven — " Great and marvellous 
are thy works, O God, for in wisdom hast thou 
made them all. And thou art worthy, O Lord, 
to receive glory, and honor, and power, for thou 
hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they 
are and were created !" 

This is a faint and feeble description of the 
celebration that followed the introduction of man 
into natural life, and furnishes data to lead on 
our minds in anticipation for the future destiny 
of our race. 

The infant world dropt from the hand of its 
creating Author in a condition to require the 
constant and unremitted atteivlYOTv ^w^ «si;^^'TOw 
tendence of his providence and ^TO\fe<i>AsyR. \ft «^^ 
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tain it in its astonishing flights and revolutions 
among the many orbs that sparkle in the canopy 
of our heavens. Its inhabitants, during their 
earthly pilgrimage, are made, subject to vanity 
and liable to many sorrows, toils and disappoint- 
ments, though ever panting, in anxious and 
eager desire, for a happiness which earth has 
yet refused to yield. The intervention of the 
Supreme, guided by paternal love, has been 
adapted to their wants and moral capacity to 
enjoy ; and is calculated to expand and purify 
the soul, and lead the devout and dependent 
heart up to himself, in sincere and grateful devo- 
tion ; there to rest its highest and holiest hopes 
on the changeless ocean of his love. The im- 
perfections of our present best enjoyments are 
calculated to wean our affections from all sublu- 
nary things, and leave our souls at liberty to 
seek another and nobler inheritance, where the 
deceptions, disappointments and miseries that 
attend us here wQl overtake us no more forever; 
and mortality solemnly admonishes us to look 
beyond this frail and dying world for the highly 
valued treasure we hope to find, as no lasting 
enjoyment is promised here. 

Man in his first estate, without the hope of 
another, is, at best, but vanity. The purest and 
holiest attachments of time are broken and se- 
vered before the most chastened anticipation is 
satisfied; and the awakened affections are doomed 
to fiy in search of some more substantial resting 
place ; or, driven by disappointment, they turn 
within, and prey upon the heart they once fed 
with their consolations. And even if mortals 
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were allowed to grasp, without disappointment, 
the alluring pleasures of time, their participa- 
tion would sink into satiety, and satiety is eve^ 
followed by disgust. But even allowing all oj^r 
pleasures perfect in their time, yet the fact that 
they must soon be terminated by the fell de- 
stroyer, death, is alone sufficient to blast our joy, 
where no faith yields the hope of a promised 
heaven on high — a living, lasting heritage 
beyond the veil. 

The bending form of age warns the tottering 
passenger that he is stepping to the tomb— and 
the bleached locks that thinly cover his brow, 
have justly been called blossoms for the grave- 
while the young heart, tuned by generous and 
grateful emotions, thinks over the question that 
he will soon be left to ask, and sighs, "Our 
fathers, where are they?" And even youth, 
that seemingly blossoms alone for life, often tells 
the sad and solemn tale of mortality, " the young 
too may die." When death has laid his icy 
hand on those we love, and we mourn without 
hope, where then shall we seek consolation? 
The many charms of nature then lose their 
power to please, for the human sympathy that 
gave a value to nature's beauties is wanting, and 
with it all the zest of life is fled ! Our affec- 
tions, then, all hang around the departed — then 
we find cause to sigh — and the plaintive prayer, 
extorted by the rack of nature, now implores a 
higher and happier creation than that which 
engaged the morning stars to sing, and called 
forth a shout of joy from the admiring sons of 
God. That transcendent morning is announced 
15* 
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in the language of our text. " Fear, not ; for 
behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people." This was the 
aawning of an immortal period, when the har- 
binger day-star broke the gloomy cloud which 
had so long hung in darkness over the valley of 
the shadow of death, and the light of life immor- 
tal beamed upon *' those who, through fear of 
death, were all their life-time subject to bond- 
age." It beamed, too, with deliverance to the 
captive, and the promise of the liberty of the 
children of God to the sin-bound soul. 

We are assembled, this evening, to com- 
memorate the anniversary of this important era, 
in the providence of God, and the history of 
maai. In order to appreciate with due interest 
the importance of this notable period, it may be 
proper for us to take a brief survey of the world 
as it lay in a moral chaos of hopeless iniquity, 
under the fatal influence of idolatry, or Pagan- 
ism and corrupted Judaism, at the advent of our 
Savior. By consulting the history of the world 
about the period our Lord made his appearance 
in it, we shall be sensible of man's inability to 
guide the bark of life in the way that leads to 
purity and peace, unaided by instruction and 
wisdom from the Father of mercies and the 
Counsellor of truth. 

The moral and religious condition of the Jews 
appears to have been dark as Egyptian night, 
and their future prospects hopeless as the groans 
of despair. A favored few monopolized most 
of the advantages and enjoyments a sensual sys- 
tem of religion and a tributary state could afford. 
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the great mass of the people were sunk m 
smal vale of iniquity, and doomed by their 
ince to grovel in their dreary walks of ser- 
to the great. Neither the enjoyments of 
ife nor the hopos of the future, were af- 
[ them in any good degree— for, if they 
ited the earth, or drest the fruitful vintage, 
haughty lord or pampered priest grasped 
iTvest, and converted the fruit to his own 
If they turned to the sanctuary, and sought 
to soothe their sorrows or assuage their 
no light from heaven raised their down- 
ire, or healed their wounded hearts. Gile- 
)vereign balm lay buried in the horrid and 
^al traditions received, long ere this period, 
heir intercourse with the heathen, 
lis was the sad condition of the Jews, to 
pertained the pronjises, and whose w6re 
thers, what shall we think of the dense 
iss that overspread the Gentile world ? 
very religion was, of all things, most cal- 
1 to corrupt, and the more deeply they 
imbued with its principles, the more 
led was their state. The frightful hor- 
' their imaginary and cruel retributions in 
ing world, awed the ignorant vulgar into 
it compliance with the arrogant exactions 
ir insolent priests and religious leaders, 
nhesitatingly made them the tools of their 
on, or the subjects of their vile gratifica- 

•k that Heathen mourner ! The fond and 
or mother stands by the tomb of her once 
oflfspring. Her head is bowed down like 
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the bulrush— her eyes are fixed upon the cold 
and senseless clod of the valley, and all the 
remaining energy of her affections is engaged in 
fruitless effort to gain some evidence on which 
she may build the hope of one more fond 
embrace. She hears no voice of consolation 
from above, to raise her drooping spirit from the 
dark image of her contemplation. No minister- 
ing angel is there, to soothe her anguish or allay 
her lamentation. Nought — ^nought but night 
hangs around her — nought is felt, save death's 
cold presence, and nought dreaded but the gloom 
of the grave ! Oh, what is life, now, to such a 
sufferer ? What earthly possession would not, 
then, be exchanged for hope beyond the vale ? 
The wealth of India, the gold of Ophir, the dia- 
monds of Golconda and silver of Potosi, are all 
empty bubbles and sickening toys. 

Thus lay the world at the advent of our Savior* 
Thus lies much, too much of it now. The boacsted 
powers of reason failed, and still fail to reform 
or bless ; and, unaided by Revelation, seem cal- 
culated but to aggravate our woe ! Was there 
no eye to pity ? Was there no arm to save ? 
Yes, the Lord is good unto all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works. The Father 
loved the world — ^his own arm brought salvation — 
his own compassions purchased redemption. 
He sent his Son into the world, not to condemn 
the woi4d, but that the world, through him, 
might be saved. The legate from the skies 
appears, and in the language of our text an- 
nounces the arrival of the Son of God and the 
^SLvioT of the world, TW \v^^n«v:\^ ^^tt^^ou 
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»mpany their triumphant hosannah, with 
lory to God in the highest, and on earth 
;e, good will towards men." 
'his transcendent song of the heavenly host 
sred in the dawning of an immortal day, 
I the promise of *' good tidings to all peo* 
" for Jesus the Savior^as bom. No regal 
pings decorated the new-born Prince— no 
ering crown of earth rested on his majestic 
w — but the sceptre of everlasting righteous- 
I was committed to his hands, and the spirit 

wisdom of truth, and eternal life to the 
3ver, was bestowed upon him without mea- 
. His kingdom was, emphatically, ^*^not 
his world j^'' and the hearts of all men were 
empire in which he was destined to reign, 
conquer all hearts was the aim and object of 
mission, and he was not to fail nor be dis- 
aged till '' he should set judgment in the 
1, and cause the isles to wait for his law ;" 

''his name was called Jesus because he 
lid save his people from their sins." As 
kingdom is not of this world, so no earthly 
ndors attend his course. The noise of war 

din of politics flee from the peace of his 
. The wealth and opulence of the great — 
3 and loud sounding epithets, though the 
iration of the world, would tarnish the lus- 
>f his character, and degrade the dignity of 
mission. Compassionating humanity, the 
jring sons and daughters of A.dam are the 
cts of his commisseration, and, we are 
red, will all be the subjects of Vv\ft ^^^^^-ssA 
oint heirs of his love. 
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Much, much has the mission of Jesus already 
done. But when the noon-day splendors of his 
reign shall arrive, the glory and the blessedness 
of the eternal Father shall fill every heart with 
ecstacy, and tune every tongue to his praise. 
" Come, all ye who are weary and heavy laden, 
take my yoke upon you and you shall find rest 
to your souls !" is his gracious and afTection- 
ate proclamation. 

**Here speaks the Comforter, in God^s name saying, 
Earth has no sorrow that Heaven cannot cure. 

No longer is the afflicted mourner doomed to 
lament in hopeless despair ; light, pure and 
perennial, shines from the portals of immortal 
glory, and sinful and sorrowing man is invited 
to believe the proclamation and live — live in 
hope of undefiled and unfading glory beyond the 
grave, The sighing mother, weeping over her 
withering offspring, smiles even in her tears, 
supportcfd by her confidence in God, and cheered 
by the prospect of an everlasting embrace and 
an inseparable union with her loved one, when 
she too shall have passed the intervening vale. 

Well might the heavenly delegation accom- 
pany the nativity of Jesus with hosannahs to 
God in the highest, if they were permitted to 
have a prospective view of his high and holy 
conquests, and the great and glorious result of 
his mediatorial reign — *« when the kingdoms of 
this world shall have become the kingdom of 
our Lord and his Christ !" Well may we, the 
humble believers in his sacred doctrine, meet 
together to mingle our prayers and spiritual 
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songs and thank-offerings, on this anniversary 
evening of our Redeemer's birth — grateful to 
God who created us — ^grateful for the gift of his 
Son by whom we are redeemed, and gratefiil for 
the light of his Son's Gospel, by which our 
hearts are made glad in this house of our God ! 
Happy, thrice happy are we, if we carry our 
minds forward to the proclamation of life from 
the dead, when Jesus triumphed over death, led 
captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men, by 
brinfging life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel. This consideration will awaken 
new and exhilarating emotions in our hearts, 
and excite that warm and devotional gratitude 
the occasion demands. Our text assures us that 
the Savior was bom for all men ; and the Scrip- 
tures explicitly teach that he tasted death for 
every man, and that he rose again for their justi- 
fication. Yea, he was horn for all, he died for 
all — he rose and reigns for ally and vnll reign 
over allJ " For since by man came death, by 
man, also, came the resurrection of the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive. But every man in his own 
order ; Christ the first fruits ; afterward they 
that are Christ's at his coming. Then cometh 
the end, when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father; when he 
shall have put down all rule, and all authority 
and power. For he must reign till he hath put 
aU enemies under his feet. The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death. For he hath 
put all things under his feet. But when he saith, 
all things are put under him, it is manifest' that 
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he is excepted who did put all things under 
him ; and when all things shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the Son also, himself, be subject 
unto him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all." (1 Cor. xv.) In another 
place the same apostle informs us what the 
nature of this subjection is, of which he was 
speaking above, by saying, " And all things are 
of God, who hath reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministiy 
of reconciliation ; to wit, that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them ; and hath committed 
unto us the word of reconciliation. Now, then, 
we are ambassad(»rs for Christ, as though God 
did beseech you by us ; we pray you, in Christ's 
stead, be ye reconciled to God. For he hath 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin ; 
that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him." 

Here, then, is the nature of the subjection 
unfolded — ^here the call for us to be reconciled 
to God. What greater, what better commenda- 
tion of God's love can we require ? What can 
more sensibly affect our hearts than this feelmg 
and affectionate address ? Here the loving kind- 
ness of Almighty God, comes down to us in the 
tone and tenderness of paternal love, and be- 
seechingly calls upon us to be reconciled to him ! 
Has God ever been unkind to his children ? Has 
he ever forsaken them, or turned a deaf ear to 
their cries ? What has been his providence to- 
wards us but one xmbtoVfeia. (^^dssL q^ ^^^mi^assioi] 
and commisseTation % kxA^ iaa>N ^ ^V^^ n*^ v^ 
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Strayed from the fold of his love — when we have 
forsaken his altars and forgotten his goodness — 
when we have long turned a deaf ear to his calls 
of love and protestations of mercy — now, as if 
the bosom of the Eternal overflowing with com- 
passion could do no more — we are called upon 
in the name of Jesus — we are called upon by all 
the amiable and tender and sympathetic manners 
of his exalted life — ^by all the purity and wis- 
dom and authority of his precepts — and besought 
by all the untold sufferings of Gethsemane — and 
all the agonies of Cavalry — ^by all the hopes of 
heaven, and all the light and life and peace of the 
Gospel of Christ, to be reconciled to God. Come 
then, come all that are weary and heavy laden — 
come to the Gospel— come taste and see tliat the 
Lord is good ! 

** Come all mankind, come sinner, thou, 
Ail things in Christ are ready now." 

Come, parley no longer with your doubts and 
fears. No, "/ear not^ for behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people." If we hear not this expression of kind- 
ness — df we neglect this testimony of compas- 
sion, and still go on in rebellion, what can we 
expect to gain ? Why should we think evil of 
our God ? Why do we not embrace the over- 
tures of the Gospel? And why not, in deep , 
and sincere, and humble penitence for our past 
follies and sins, find a laver of regeneration to 
our hearts, in which to wash away our impuri- 
ties ? O let us be captivated by the compassion 
and mercy of God, and doubt ivo \otk%et . 'Wnsxv 
shall we appreciate the giit oi ^. ^vvss^^ — J^«^ 
16 
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shall we hail with peculiar joy the annivetsary 
of his birth — then shall we look- with holy con- 
fidence along the journey of his eventful lifi^- 
then shall we gather up the gracious precepts of 
his lips, and drink the living water of his doc- 
trine, till we feel the love of God shed abroad in 
our hearts, and embrace that peace which passes 
all knowledge*— then be filled with all joy and 
peace in believing ; and by the eye of faith look 
forward to the final result of the Messiah's mis- 
sion ; when we shall awake in his likeness, and 
when our ransomed race shall find new and im- 
mortal employment in the presence of God, for 
all their then beatified powers forever. For the 
Scriptures inform us that there shall be a new 
and a sublimer creation when the tabernacle of 
God shall be with men, and he will dwell with 
them in a new and living sense, and they shall 
be his people and God himself shall be their God; 
who will wipe away all tears from their eyes, 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain; 
for the former things shall have passed away. 
Yes, the sorrows, and troubles, and trials, and 
disappointments, and distresses, and even the 
death of this mortal state, shall be known and 
feared no more forever. But one immortal day 
s^all exclude the night, and one universal joy 
shall dispel every sorrow and dissipate every 
gloom. 

But this glorious existence belongs to the re- 
surrection state ; when "that which is sown in 
eorruption shall have been. Taiiied \w v\<i<itrup- 
tjon, and that which ib sov/w vr. ^\t^wtfs«t ^^ 
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J been raised in glory, and that which is sown 
ireakness shall have been raised in power." 
" as we have borne the image of the earthy 
m, we shall also bear the image of the hea- 
y. Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and 
d cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; nei- 
doth corruption inherit incorruption. Be- 
L, I show you a mystery, we shall not all 
p, but we shall all be changed; in a moment, 
he twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ; 
he trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be 
id incorruptible, and we shall be changed ; 
his corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
mortal, immortality. So when this corrup- 
i shall have put on incorruption, and this 
tal) immortality, then shall be brought to 
the saying that is written, death is swal- 
>d up in victory. And then shall the crea- 
be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
into the glorious liberty of the children of 
." (Rom. viii.) Then will commence the 
loud celebration which has no end, and one 
ersal choir will unite in the triumphant song, 
death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where 
y victory ?" " And every creature which is 
saven, and on earth, and under the earth, and 
as are in the sea, and all that are in them, 
be heard, saying. Blessing and honor and 
r and power be unto him that sitteth upon 
[irone, and unto the Lamb' forever and ever !" 
elujah, the Lord Omnipotent reigneth-*-hal- 
ah and glory forever and ever ! Amen. 



WITCHCRAFT, 
Or Saul and the Witch of Endor, 

A SERMON. 

** Then said the woman, Whom shall I bring up unto 
theel And he said, bring me up Samuel." 

1 Samuel^ xxviii. 11. 

My reasons for calling your attention to this 
singular subject for consideration in the house of 
God, are : — 

1 . Because many persons, especially amongst 
the young and illiterate, even in our enlightened 
country, still believe, that wicked men and 
women possess the power of foretelling some 
future events ; and yet suffer themselves to be 
imposed upon by ignorant and arrant impostors. 
It is happily true, that but little of this folly is 
now practised ; but so long as there is any, there 
is too much. It is not necessary for me to sup- 
pose any of this class present this morning, 
but if they dwell amongst us, you occasionally 
meet them, and by investigating the subject, 
you will be induced to feel the importance of 
removing from their mincJU this pernicious reUc 
of a barbarous age. The weak, the ignorant 
and the credulous should ever be protected by 
the intelligent and discreet. Nor is this super- 
stition entirely confined to the unlearned. Dr. 
Adam Clarke, who stands at the head of a large 
party of Christians, in point of literature, and 
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■who is well entitled to his station, says, upon 
the subject now under consideration : — ** I be- 
lieve there is a possibility, by arts not strictly" 
good, to work ana have intercourse with spirits, 
not HUMAN ; and to employ in a certain limited 
Way, their power and influence." Dr. Clarke, 
it is true, is now numbered with those that were ; 
but his influence over the opinions of the living 
is still confessedly and deservedly great; and 
more especially over the denomination to which 
he belonged, the Methodists. Now, if learned 
men believe these things " possible," the un- 
learned will believe them probable, and the cred- 
ulous will as easily believe them certain. 

2. Many intelligent men in other respects, 
but who have never made the Bible their study, 
think the sacred volume contains, or at least 
countenances the idle superstition of witchcraft, 
and other frivilous notions, which are calculated 
to degrade rather than elevate the human mind. 
When such men learn their error, in relation to 
the Scriptures, I cannot but hope they will 
cease to undervalue the sacred volume, and be- 
lieve it entitled to their respect, and more of 
their attention. 

3. This subject is intimately connected with 
other equally absurd notions, which are still 
held sacred by many of those from whom we 
might hope for better things. If they can be 
induced to examine the ground upon which this 
once popular superstition was believed, and com- 
pare it with the foundation of their present er- 
rots, they will be likely to perceive, that in re- 
fusing to believe the wild notions of a former 

16* 
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age, respecting witchcraft, they have prepared 
the way to surrender the equally unscriptural 
notions of fallen angels, and the agency of the 
devil in the affairs of men. Every step we may 
in this way gain, will add to the influence of 
sound and sober truth, as taught in the Bible. 
These reasons are deemed sufficient to justify 
me in my present labors. 

The first thing to be attended to in our pre- 
sent inquiry is a description of witchcraft as we 
find it noticed in the Bible. This involves the 
questions, what were the witches and wizzards 
mentioned in the scriptures ? What power did 
they profess ? Did they really perform what 
those who consulted them believed they did, or 
did they impose upon the credulous who con- 
fided in them ? You will perceive that my pre- 
sent object is to show in what light these matters 
were viewed by the sacred writers. In order to 
accomplish this, it will be necessary to present 
several texts, in which these characters are 
mentioned. 

The person mentioned in this chapter is " a 
woman that hath a familiar spirit." " Such 
persons are mentioned along with wizzards, and 
others who practiced heathen superstitions :" 
2 Chronicles xxxiii. 6. It is said of Manassah, 
" And he caused his children to pass through 
the fire in the valley of the son of Hinnom, also 
he observed times, and used enchantments and 
used witchcraft, and dealt with a familiar spirit, 
and with wizzards: he wrought much evil in the 
sight of the Lord, to provoke him to anger." 
And Leviticus xx. ^T, ati^a, '''' kxaasv^aks^^ ot a 
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worn ail, that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a 
wizzard, shall surely be put to death : they shall 
stone them with stones ; their blood shall be 
upon them." These texts fully settle the point 
that witchcraft was an idolatrous superstition, 
and in the Bible always condemned as such. 
But it may be asked, if there was no reality in 
their pretensions, why are they spoken of as 
real practices ? To this I answer, there were 
really such pretenders, and they were known 
by these appellations ; and they were condemned, 
not because they could predict future events, 
but because they professed to do it and did it not, 
and thus deceived the people, and caused them to 
abandon the service of the God of Israel. 

Again, it is well understood that an idol is 
nothing, and yet they are often spoken of as 
real beings, and their worship is as strictly pro- 
hibited as the practice of witchcraft ; and the 
Hebrews were forbidden to trust in them, not 
because the idols could protect them, but be- 
cause they could not. And even now, we speak 
of fortune tellers, and it might with equal pro- 
priety be asked, why call them fortune tellers, 
if they cannot tell fortunes ? We answer they 
do tell fortunes, but they tell false ones, and de- 
ceive the credulous and silly. So the manner 
in which they are spoken of in the Scriptures 
is no proof of the reality of their pretensions. 

But we learn something more of them from 
Isaiah viii. 19, and xxix. 4. ** And when they 
shall say unto you, Seek unto them that have 
familiar spirits, and unto wizzards that ijeei^ ajad 
mutter; Should not a peopVe seeV \3lW\o "^^vt 
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God? For the living to the dead." "And 
thou shalt be brought down, and shalt speak out 
of the ground, and thy speech shall be low out 
of the dust, and thy voice shall be as one that 
hath a familiar spirit out of the ground, and thy 
speech shall whisper out of the dust." It seems 
indisputable, from these texts, that those who 
had familiar spirits pretended to consult with the 
dead. *' Saul, beinff denied answers from the 
prophets of God, dreams, visions, or by Urim, 
desired to consult Samuel, and therefore inquired 
for a person who professed to consult the dead." 
It also appears that persons of this profession 
pretended to consult with the dead by means of 
their voice. In the text quoted above, they are 
said to peep, mutter, whisper, and whisper out 
of the dust ; or, made it appear that their voice 
was out of the ground, where the dead were un- 
derstood to be. This description bears so near 
a resemblance to ventrilloquism, that there can 
be little doubt as to the agency of this device 
in their pretended disclosures. All who have 
heard the performances of ventrilloquists wUl 
readily conceive of its power in such under- 
takinfifs. 

Ventrilloquism is both natural and artificial. 
Natural ventrilloquism is a peculiarity of the 
voice, possessed by some, by which they are 
able, with the aid of the imagination of their au- 
ditors, to make it appear that their voice is trans- 
ferred to different places without their changing 
their position. Artificial ventrilloquism is of 
the same general charaeler, except that it is ac- 
quired by practice, and, \\ie\\^vfe, e,^xv«v^\,\>fc ^-st- 
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ried to so great perfection or managed so skil- 
fully as that which is natural. It is by no means 
an easy matter, even for the practiced ear, to 
detect the illusions -of natural ventrilloquism 
when skilfully managed. I have witQessed it 
myself with unmingled curiosity ; and although 
the performer, Mr. Sutton, made no attempt to 
disguise the fact that it was his voice only 
which I heard, yet I could scarce disbelieve my 
own ears, so successful was the illusion. 

One thing farther before we proceed to ex- 
plain the chapter before us. The condition of 
Saul, and the situation of his army should not 
be overlooked ; for they completely fitted him for 
the imposition practiced upon him by the adroit 
fortune teller. He had long been subject to hy- 
pochondria; or, as the Bible expresses it, an 
evil spirit from the Lord troubled him. He was 
an old man, and a long course of disobedience 
to God's commandments, had brought upon him 
the severe reproof of Samuel before his death. 
The Philistines had ail immense army pitched 
in Shunem, and Saul had gathered all Israel to- 
gether at Gilboa, where both armies were pre- 
.pared for battle. *^ And when Saul saw the host 
of the Philistines, he was afraid, and his heart 
greatly trembled. And when Saul inquired of 
the Lord, the Lord answered him not, neither 
by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets." 
Verses 6, 7. In doubt as to the propriety of 
hazarding an engagement with a superior foe, 
yet scarcely able to retreat; and without the 
shadow of encouragement 1ltoti\ \h% ^<^^ «5.\ 
Israel, in whose name he had beeiv owce ^^qn^'S'- 
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tomed to victory, he turned in his despair, as a 
last resort, to seek the encouragement of ihe sor- p^ 
ceries of idolatry. He came to the woman by 
night, weak, weary, and hungry. For he had 
eaten nothing all the day nor all the night. In 
every respect he was a complete subject for the 
management of the priestess at the oracle of 
Pagan God-Ador, as the compound word En-dor f^ 
signifies. 

Then let it be borne in mind that this woman's 
trade was, to consult the dead, for the purpose 
of predicting future events ; and that she prac- 
ticed this art by the aid of natural or artificial 
yentrilloquism, by which she was able to make 
her voice sound as if spoken from beneath, or 
below the surface of the earth, as every ven- !**• 
trilloquist can do. That she was a heathen, and V 
an idolater ; and that her art and her practices l^ 
are spoken of in Scripture in the same way as rfc 
other idolatrous practices are spoken of, that is, ^ 
just as they were understood in popular conver- 
sation. That the dotage and condition of Saul, 
and the state of his affairs made him a fit sub- 
ject for impositions of any kind. With Ais 
view of the actors in this drama, will we ap- |? 
proach the narrative of their interview, and en- 
deavor to expound it in strict accordance with 
the Bible, and enlightened reason. It opens thus: 
" And Saul disguised himself, and put on other 
raiment, and he went and two men with him, 
and they came to the woman by night : and he 
said, I pray thee, divine unto me by the familiar 
spirit, and bring me him \i^ NvKom I shall name 
unto thee,^^ Verse ft. S^vvV ^\^a\s:\^^^\:\\»&^x 
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9w ? Simply, by putting on other raiment, 
was, however, a very thin disguise ; and 
irhich, considering the great notoriety of 
as the leader of the Israelites, and his ex- 
inary stature would easily be seen through. 
is the very fact that he thought it necessary 
tguise himself, proves, that he was aware 
e should be known by the woman, without 
se, so the fact, that he was, from his 
e, easily distinguished from any other 
ite, proves, that the simple disguise of a 
e of his apparel, would not prevent his 
known immediately by the woman. For 
said of him, 1 Samuel, x. 23, 24, «* And 
ran and fetched him thence ; and when he 
among the people, he was higher than any 
3 people, from his shoulders and upward. 
Samuel said to all the people. See ye him 
I the Lord hath chosen, that there is none 
kim among all the people ?" Add to this 
hat Saul was notorious to the class or pro- 
n to which this woman belonged for his 
in having purged the land of such impos- 
For it is said, verse 3, "And Saul had 
nray those who had familiar spirits, and the 
irds, out of the land." So also this woman 
rs to have been in the immediate vicinity 
ul's operations, for it is not likely that this 
old man made a long journey in one night, 
ew of all these circumstances, incredulity 
must concede the impossibility of her mis- 
r her visiter at the first view, bating his 
ised garments, which, it is likely she knew 
less about than she did of his stature and 
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dialect. Her ignorance of him, therefore, we 
may fairly presume, was affected, and as Saul 
had not heretofore been very' friendly to persons 
of her cloth, it is likely that she felt some sus- 
picions as to the objects of his visit. And, by 
the way, if she could foretell future events, why 
did she not forsee this call upon her profession ? 
But she adroitly answers, verse 9, " And the 
woman said unto him, behold thou knowest what 
Saul hath done, how he hath cut off those that 
have familiar spirits, and the wizzards, out of 
the land : wherefore then layest thou a snare for 
my life, to cause me to die ?'' 

This is a frank avowal of her fears and suspi- 
cions, and the answer Saul gave, was well cal- 
culated to allay them, on the supposition that 
she knew him to be Saul ; sni Uie manner in 
which she speaks of him, shows that she was 
well acquainted with his reign. But if she could 
foresee what was about to come upon Saul, why 
did Saul have to tell her fortune first ? For he 
replied, verse 10, " And Saul swear unto her 
by the Lord, saying. As the Lord liveth, there 
shall no punishment happen to thee for this 
thing." Thus Saul told her what her fortune 
should be, or rather, what it should not be, 
in relation to this matter. 

The woman being satisfied as to Saul's object 
in visiting her, and as to his credulity in her 
arts, conducts her ceremonies with all the skill 
of her craft. ** Then said the woman. Whom 
shall I bring up unto thee ? And he said. Bring 
me up Samuel. And when the woman saw 
Samuel, she cried with a loud voice ; and the 
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woman spake to Saul, saying, why hast thou 
deceived me, for thou art Saul." This artifice, 
it must be confessed, was skilfully managed. 
She had cunningly concealed her knowledge of 
her visiter till by disclosing it in this way, she 
might increase his confidence in her profession, 
and lead him to submit entirely to her manage- 
ment. A very necessary achievement, when 
she had yet to draw from him all the foundation 
of her predictions. 

It were surprising, considering the condition 
of the king, if his nerves were not powerfully 
aflfected by the sudden and unexpected cries of 
the woman. Thus terrified and bewildered, he 
proceeds by replying, .** Be not afraid ; for what 
sawest thou ? And the woman said unto Saul, 
I saw gods ascending out of the earth." 

It should be carefully noticed that Saul him- 
self saw nothing. But the affected fright of the 
woman, caused him to inquire what she saw. 
But why could he not see the gods as well as 
the woman ? But not seeing any thing, he in- 
quires. What form is he of? She replied, " An 
aid man cometh up ; and he is covered with a 
mantle." She knew the dress of the Jewish 
prophets; and knew that Samuel died an old 
man. Hence she artfully described him in 
general terms, so as to leave the king to infer 
'hat it was Samuel, truly. Saul now proved 
liimself completely enveloped in the meshes of 
lier art, by " stooping with his face to the ground 
Mid bowing himself," and she had no more to 
fear, as to the success of her enterprise. Saul 
perceived that it was Samuel, not by any thing 
17 
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which he saw, but from what the Woman 
said; by her description, he perceived it was 
SamueL 

And Samuel said to Saul, verse 16, " Why 
hast thou disquieted me to bring me up ?" Here 
it is supposed Samuel's ghost actually spoke. 
But we ask, if this were the case why did it 
demand of Saul, *' Why hast thou disquieted 
me to bring me up ?" Could not a ghost, which 
could foretell events, know the cause of being 
aroused from his slumbers ? This looks suspi- 
cious. But the fact evidently was, the woman 
changed her voice so as to make it appear as if 
it came up out of the ground ; and she made 
this inquiry herself, in order to ascertain the di- 
rect object of the king's visit. Saul complete- 
ly duped, answers, verse 15, **I am sore dis- 
tressed ; for the Philistines make war against me, 
and God is departed from me, and answereth me 
no more, neither by prophets, nor by dreams. 
Therefore I have called thee, that thou mayest 
make known unto me what I shall do." Shade 
of Samuel, hadst thou peeped from thy pro- 
phetic mantel, and glanced thy age-dimmed eye 
upon the Lord's anointed, consulting with a 
witch, he had withered beneath thy frown, and 
joined thee among the dead, without waiting to 
fall upon his sword to die ! But no, this was 
not Samuel. But the woman speaks as Samuel, 
for Saul had now disclosed his condition and his 
fears, and it required but little skill to execute 
the remainder of the piece. Her answer to 
Saul's desire, that Samuels oxM^aakaktiown 
to him what he shoxiVd do, %^\e ^>\\& VsvXft '^'a 
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mouth of Samuel's shade, and is contained in 
verses 16 to 19. '* Wherefore then doest thou 
ask of me, seeing the* Lord is departed from 
thee, and is become thine enemy ? Even this 
woman saw the palpable absurdity of calling 
upon the shade of a prophet of the Lord, when 
the Lord had refused to answer him by prophets. 
But she continues, ** And the Lord hath done 
to him, as he spake by me ; for the Lord hath 
rent the kingdom 'out of thine hand, and given 
it to thy neighbor, even to David. Because thou 
obeydest not the voice of the Lord, nor e?cecu- 
tedst his fierce wrath upon Amalek, therefore hath 
the Lord done this thing unto thee this day." 

Here we have an important prediction. But 
certainly, Samuel need not be called up from 
the dead to repeat what he had solemnly and 
formally predicted before his death, for Samuel 
had said, chap. xv. 28, " The Lord hath rent 
the kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and 
hath given it to. a neighbor of thine, that is better 
than thou." And Samuel had also anointed 
David king' of Israel instead of Saul. Chap. 
xvi. 13. ♦*Then Samuel took the horn of oil, 
and anointed him in the midst of his brethren : 
and the spirit of the Lord came upon David 
from that day forward." 

"Jonathan knew David was to be king, and 
so did Saul himself. It was known even in a 
foreiffn court, at Achish. It was indeed a fact of 
public notoriety. ' ' So much so, that this woman 
eould hardly fail to be acquainted with it. As>A 
inasmuch as Saul had desvte^ ^^T!Ka^> ^Ckfe 
would have disgraced hex pTO^esa\QW, \Na.^ "^^ 
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made the shade of the prophet contradict what 
he had placed upon record before his death. 
So far then this account gives to the once popular 
sentiment, that wicked men and women can fore- 
tell future events, no shadow of support. 

It is added in the next verse, " Moreover, the 
Lord will also deliver Israel with thee into the 
hand of the Philistines ; and to-morrow shalt 
thou and thy sons be with me : the Lord also 
shall deliver the host of Israel into the hand of 
the Philistines." So far as this prediction was 
clear, that is, not ambiguous or susceptible of 
different interpretations and applications, we 
may say it was founded on the circumstances of 
the case. Saul's age ; his distressed condition; 
discouraged and disheartened; the desperate 
state, of the Jewish army, long borne down by 
their more numerous and now elated foes ; and 
Saul confessedly abandoned by the God of bat- 
tles — all these things were against him— and the 
woman must have been a fool to guess at any 
other result than that which she ventured to 
predict. 

" Besides, the words rendered to-morrow are 
used in other places to express the idea of time 
future indefinitely, and may be rendered, here- 
after shalt thou and thy sons be with me." 

Besides, if Saul and his sons did not fall in 
battle, yet, if taken alive, death was their fate, 
according to the customs of Pagan war. And 
the words are in other respects ambiguous, for 
Saul and his sons might be said to be with Sam- 
uel in several other senLaea,\iesAfe^ ^^\.q^ death. 
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Had they been spared, it might have been said, 
they were with Samuel in having been chosen 
and protected by the Lord. 

In the words of Brother Balfonr, ** It ought 
to be observed, that this account is not given in 
honor of Saul's character, but to show the wicked, 
superstitious course he pursued when he forsook 
Jehovah and his laws. It is delivered to us in 
the popular language of those times. If the 
facts were communicated by Saul or any of his. 
servants, we must expect them given, according 
to their own superstitious notions, -which influ- 
enced them at the' time. If furnished by the wo- 
man herself, no one could expect her to expose 
her art, and teU us it was all apiece of deception. 
Should we receive this account as supernatural, 
and that Samuel's ghost actually appeared and 
conversed with Saul, it involves very serious con- 
sequences. It destroys the criterion of judgment 
between a true and a false prophet. It also 
teaches, that God gave countenance to an im- 
postor on this occasion, against whom he had de- 
nounced the most severe judgments* We must 
then also believe, that though God refused to 
consult with Saul at his camp at Gilboa in any 
sha^e, yet he answered him at Endor by a ghost, 
brought up from the dead by a heathen im- 
postor, whom he, by God's express com- 
mandment, had banished from Canaan. Admit 
what many build on this passage, and no good 
man is allowed to tfefit from his labors in peace. 
Admit what they say, and ghosts not only visit 
our worid, but some persons hxs^ tV\a ^^ct^n^x ns^ 
bring thism ftferfe at ]^ea8\xlpe. k^ttv\\.\\., «».^^^ 
17* 
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are carried back to all the superstitious notions of 
the heathen, and yet are commanded by the Al- 
mighty to have nothing to do with them." 

The yet popular doctrine of a real, personal 
devil is as certainly of heathen origin, as is the 
doctrine of witchcraft. The popular notions 
about the devil, and his influence over men, is 
so similar to the evil deity of Zoroaster, and the 
disposition and actions ascribed to him, are so 
much like those ascribed to his evil deity, that 
there is no mistaking the likeness. The modem 
popular notions of the devil, were, therefore, evi- 
dently derived from Zoroaster, the reviver of 
the ancient Persian religion. 

The doctrine of a formal trial and judgment 
after death, for the works done in this world, 
may be clearly traced to Pagan Rome, thence to 
the poetic Greeks, thence to Egypt where it was 
bom of one of their civic customs. 

It is equally certain that the doctrine of future 
endless retribution was derived from the same 
source. Its most popular advocates of the pre- 
sent day, virtually claim for it this very origin. 
They say, the Universalists are even worse, 
that is, in their religious doctrines, than the 
heathen are. For they add, even the heathen 
know better than to deny future retribution. 

Now it will not be seriously pretended that 
the heathens borrowed their ideas from Chris- 
tianity. Hence it certainly follows that this 
identical doctrine originated with them. And as 
converts to Christianity multiplied from the ranks 
of Fagamsm, that doctxine came into the church. 
The advocates of future etv^eaa x^Nx^xxJc^^w ^i^ 
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accord with the heathens in this respect, and 
they are most cordially welcome to all the honor 
gained thereby. We are happy to differ from 
fiiem. 



A FRAGMENT. 

Ask the Methodist, what is his opinion re- 
specting the utility or inutility of controversy 
when Universalism is to constitute a party in 
the combat? Nothing can be more inconsistent 
than disputations among Christians. He now 
thinks every one entitled to the unmolested en- 
joyment of his own opinion. Controversies, he 
thinks, are never useful. They generate a bad 
state of feeling and serve only to widen the 
distance between the conflicting parties. But 
place a votary of Calvin before him and he is 
ready for the combat. He begins to talk of the 
horrible doctrine of unconditional election and 
reprobation, and his voice is decidedly ^^for 
warJ*^ He brandishes his burnished Jerusalem 
blade, and mounts upon the breastwork of the 
universal atonement and wields a blow which, to 
say the least, means that Jesus *' tasted death 
for every man." 



AN ESSAY ON CONVERSATION. 

Read before the Philadelphia Lyceum, 

Conversation, in its widest sense, embraces 
the whole range of communication between in- 
tellect and intellect. It is understood, in a re- 
stiicted sense, to mean the interchange of our 
ideas, knowledge and emotions through the me- 
dium of speech. This is the signification to 
which my remarks are intended to apply. 

In power to mould and influence society, con* 
versation is second to no instrument in human 
hands. Propelled by truth and wafted on the 
waves of virtue and good wiU to man, it is one 
of the most charming and happifying blessings 
with which human nature is endowed. Urged 
by malice and tossed on the dark surges of pas- 
sion, it tramples upon the blossoms of existence 
and withers the hopes of society. When it 
drops like the gentle rain or distils like the dew, 
it calls out and decorates all the loveliness of the 
human heart. When it bursts in wrath or bums 
in bitterness, it is like the deluging tempest or 
blasting wind. 

The press, that potent engine of thought, re- 
ceives its tone and general tendency from the 
current of conversation. In vain we attempt to 
push its influence beyond the channels or away 
from the direction opened and pursued by its 
pioneer, the more potent axv^ Xot^'^ eivet^ ^^ 
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the ''tongue.'* Look upon those mouldy vol- 
umes beneath which the library shelves have 
groaned for years ! Why sleep they there ? 
Because conversation has pronounced them 
stupid or false ; or because it has neglected to 
shake from them the dust and bookworm, by 
commending them to the student's or antiquary's 
attention. Yes ! and there would lie the trash 
and treasures of the press, in unbroken neglect, 
did not the spirit of inquiry, awakened by con- 
versation, recall them to life. 

Let conversation demand a change in the 
character of the press, and the press will prove 
itself subservient. Let common talk consign a 
portion of it to contempt, and that portion ceases 
to live. The man who can talk well need not 
fear the press. He can engage living books to 
speak his merits, and lisping news-papers to 
publish his fame. He can exclude the unsavory 
gazette from the circle of his influence, or make 
the printed herald welcome where it was once a 
stranffer. Let it then be understood, that we 
who talk, and not they who print, are responsi- 
ble for the character of the press. The press 
must ascertain the will of the public voice, in 
most instances, before it can speak with safety 
or success ; and so it generally does ; for, we 
may often know more of the feelings of a man 
by the books and papers he wants to read than 
by those he has read. Become acquainted with 
a family ; examine their collection of books. 
What have you ascertained respecting their pre- 
sent tastes 1 Converse wit\i t\ve«v\ ^^ ^«^sv 
what they think about the \a\je xYve'aJccvc,^ ^'^s^- 
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formances 1 What about the late novels ? Ask 
them to subscribe for a new publication. Let 
them understand its character — their minds are 
made up on the subject — ^they have conversed 
about it— or, they wait to converse about it be- 
fore they decide. 

We talk about almost every thing and every 
body; upon all subjects and on nearly all occasions 
— ^from the sunny wishes of '* Good morning," 
to the peaceful prayer of " Good night." A 
faculty, always exercised and ever in demand, 
should be duly cultivated, and judiciously di- 
rected if possible. Such is the faculty of con- 
versation, and such should be bur efforts to im- 
prove and perfect it. 

Thousands, who engage in conversation every 
day, have never thought of improving their 
minds for this agreeable exercise, nor have they 
felt themselves capable of attaining to any ex- 
cellence in it. It has never occurred to their 
minds that much depends upon the accompany- 
ing manner, the expression of their countenances, 
the tone and distinctness of their voices, the 
adaptation of the subject to the occasion and the 
company. These are things, in relation to 
conversation, too little thought of, and yet, when 
we do think of them, we fail not to discover 
their importance. And we are equally certain 
that we can all improve essentially in these 
qualifications. 

Those who shine in conversation do not de- 
rive their superiority so much from nature as 
/rom cultivation. There is aoraeXNvai^ %>\\Aune 
snd striking in the wilda o^ iv^tat^-, Vsviv ^^ 
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beautiful landscape and lovely flower garden, are 
the work of cultivation. Many men, of moderate 
natural endowments, excel in society because 
they talk well. They have determined, as 
others have not, that they will speak handsome*' 
ly, with a smooth voice, with an agreeable 
cadence, with an appropriate accompanying 
manner, on subjects suited to the occasion and 
the company; therefore, they succeed; they 
please ; they ought to please ; for, that such 
conversation is every where agreeable, proves a 
native good taste in the human mind. As an 
accomplishment and as a duty, therefore, our 
faculties of conversation should be systematically 
cultivated — that we mav be aorreeable and useful 
to others — for we are often engaged in conver* 
sation, and, since we must talk, and do talk, why 
should we not endeavor to talk well? As a 
method of acquiring and communicating know* 
ledge it surpasses, in several respects, any other 
medium in our hands. It is much more agree- 
able to learn by conversation than by books ; it 
is more impressive, and more complete. It is 
easily modified to suit capacities ; books are not. 
It excites the attention without tiring the eye ; 
it is always available, and always portable ; we 
walk and ride with it, and encourage or pursue 
it by sunlight or moonlight ; and it mitigates the 
gloom of midnight darkness. Children remem- 
ber what they hear better than what they read ; 
so do we. We should acquire most of our 
knowledge by conversation, in preference to 
hooks, were it in our power lo ^o ^o. ^^^^ 
are a ^eat convenience, yet iivosX. o^ viXsaX ^^ 
know, wc undoubtedly owe lo eowex^^'ci.wvv 
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and we should soon find this assertion to be 
if we had the means of estimating the pr< 
tion of knowledge we have derived 'from 
source. Varilles, a French historian, said, 
ten things which he knew, he had learned 
from conversation." 

On the great sea of human mind, a vast va 
of thought is afloat, which never has been 
can never be committed to paper or to j 
This inexhaustible fund of feeling and senti 
is like fruit in the public domain, the pro] 
of every passing pilgrim disposed to gath 
up. Men converse, too, better than they v 
Gain their confidence, and you may draw oi 
conversation the real emotions and convic 
of their minds. The studied and formal 
pressions of the author are laid aside, anc 
talker thinks aloud. Little do we know ( 
author's feelings by what he writes. Bi 
conversation the blood and brows and mu 
disclose the language of the soul. 

There is a liberality in the traflic of tho 
and fact in conversation, which is very cong 
to the freeborn spirit of man. Here all is i 
mon property; and whether we share in 
exercise or not, we may cull the flowers as 
blossom in the circle, or take away with uj 
'"apples of gold in pictures of silver." ] 
are no tariff* laws, each being at liberty to c 
away as much as he pleases, and no cus 
house officer can call him to account. " 
trade and sailor's rights," is the motto in 
versation. 
Books may enlighten like ism\^,>o\3A. <ia«? 
don softens and refines lYve ieeYvxv^^. -axA 
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the heart alive to sympathy. Those who love 
to converse, and those who converse well, are 
generally courteous and pleasing in their man- 
ners, proving that courtesy is either the child or 
parent of good conversation. No matter which, 
they are certainly allied. Suppose you have a 
child to whom you wish to teach the structure 
and capabilities of the human hand, together 
with the affecting and sacred lessons derivable 
from the philosophy of this member of the 
human machine. You hold at your option the 
privilege of putting into his hand the volume of 
the "Bridgewater Treatises," which treats upon 
this subject; or you may place him in charge of 
the renowned author of that volume, who would, 
in person, communicate to him all the wisdom of 
his published work. Which would you prefer ? 
The latter, of course. The advantages are ob- 
vious. And so are the advantages of conversa- 
tion over. books, as a means of instruction and 
improvement. 

As a source of rational enjoyment, conversa- 
tion is entitled to our attention. The pleasures 
of conversation are so diffusive and reciprocal, 
that we may participate in them without selfish- 
ness, receiving and dispensing treasures at the 
same time— giving and taking good. Our hearts 
burn within us, our friendships strengthen and 
multiply, and our joys give swift wings to the 
hours, as we converse together in the walk, or 
the bower, or the rational home. And those 
who converse b^st do most to secure these bles- 
sings, and are best qualified to enjoy them. 
18 
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To converse well, a large stock of solid infor- 
mation is required ; and this information should 
be fresh in the recollection, and " like the pen of 
a ready writer." Hence a desire and detenninar 
tion to converse well, will present a powerful 
incentive to activity of mind, to induce us to 
preserve a vivid recollection of what we see, 
hear, or read. It will lead us to study the most 
a^eeable manner and form of expression in 
communicating our knowledge to others. Those 
who furnish our markets, like to have sometiiing 
good to sell. And those who traffic in ideas also 
like to have somethincf valuable in the exchan<re. 
Here then is another provocation to learn, so 
that we may have something valuable to talk 
about. 

Wouldst thou excel in conversation ? 

1st. Then, always be kind. The character 
of < My Uncle Toby,' in Sterne's story of Le- 
Fevre, would not find its way to every heart, if 
there were not a universal taste for kindness in 
the human mind. Be kind, then, not in appear- 
ance only, but in reality, and you will seldom 
fail to please. And who cannot be kind ? and 
to what human being may we not be kind ? Did 
' any man, did any woman, ever enjoy too much 
happiness, on the whole, in this world? No! 
Then why not be kind to all ? Are the rich too 
happy? are the poor so? No, Let us then, 
not desire less happiness or more misery for 
our fellow men than falls to their lot. 

2d. Always be just. All generations, since 

the days of Ariatides the just, have admired 

that trait of his charactex. ^e xaa^j ^^ xsj^'a^ 
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it, therefore, justice will ever be respected, if not 
admired, by mankind. In conversation, then, 
be just to all. Kindness will exclude severity, 
justice will prevent slander and detraction, and 
both will lead you to avoid inuendoes and decep- 
tion, and incline you to candor and frankness. 

3d. Understand the difference between de- 
served praise and flattery. " Never speak of a 
man's virtues to his face, nor of his faults be- 
hind his back," is a pernicious precept, thrust 
into our heads before we know right from wrong, 
and which has done more injury to mankind 
than my essay will ever do good. This maxim 
is philosophically and morally wrong. If right, 
it was often violated by our Savior himself. 
Just praise is not flattery ; yet the utmost dis- 
cretion should be exercised in its employment. 
To withhold it when obviously due, will be like- 
ly to be interpreted into an indifference to the 
merits of our friends, or into a feeling of envy 
at their success. To bestow it with discretion 
when merited, or to withhold it with kindness 
when undeserved, will not fail to serve the in- 
terests of all concerned. Flattery is false praise. 
No one who entertains a high regard for truth 
will venture to employ it on any occasion. 

Praise where we can, and censure where we must; 
To friends and foes, to rich and poor, be just. 

Parody on Pope, 

"An honest fellow," says Mr. Todd in his 
Students' Manual, "was introduced into the 
most fashionable circle of a covvrvliy N\\ka.^^^ 'ssv\ 
though he was neither learned Tvo\\iT^\axvV^^N. 
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he passed off very well. But he had one in- 
corrigible fault: he always stayed so as to be 
the last person who left the room. At length, 
he was asked, categorically, why he always 
staid so long. He replied, with great good na- 
ture and simplicity," that "as soon as a man 
was gone, they all began to talk against him ; 
and, consequently, he thought it always judicious 
to stay till none were left to slander him." 

4th. " Keep cool." Cold steel makes the 
impression. Composure of mind is essential to 
dignity. But calmness does not preclude feel- 
ing, lively, and impressive conversation. The 
aim should be self-command — that the intellect 
may lead and govern the passions. This will 
enable you to avoid, as we ever should, all pro- 
fanity, levity or coarseness in our expressions ; 
for no deliberate man will shock the ears of a 
company with any such outrages upon propriety 
and decency. 

5th. Endeavor to diversify conversation with 
a good variety of subject and remark ; but avoid 
any effort at singularity. The reputation of an 
* odd fellow" is no enviable notoriety. Spright- 
ly and pertinent anecdote is not only agreeable, 
but useful. It awakens the attention of all, 
and interests the indifferent. They should not 
be so modified, in order to suit the occasion, as 
to violate truth ; nor should they be given as 
original unless they are so. Care should be 
taken that none present should feel an anecdote 
at their expense, directly or indirectly. 

6th. The voice is to lYvow^VvXa >N\wj.t the vehi- 
cle is to travellers. Try, t\ve;T\, \o ^evA wJ 
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your ideas on smooth going carriages. Let them 
not come creaking and groaning to the door of 
the ear. How few think of this ; and yet how 
much more agreeable is a sweet voice than a 
harsh one. To the other charms of the fair, 
nature has added, as a general characteristic, a 
smooth, clear, and musical voice. This is one 
source of the peculiar pleasure felt in their con- 
versation. A voice may be smooth, clear, and 
melodious without being feminine. Yet for con- 
versation, a voice which approximates the femi- 
nine is far more agreeable than a hoarse base. 
The voice of a refined woman is the best model 
in all nature for the field of conversation. 

7th. Over all, as a shield for every defect, and 
a grace for . every excellence, cherish a lofty 
social generosity. View the company in which 
you are in the best possible light. When we 
visit a gallery of portraits, we see the most faith- 
ful works of the pencil, distorted and deformed, 
or otherwise defective, when we look at them 
from certain angles, or when we see them by a 
wrong light. But no generous visitor would 
pronounce judgment against the artist till his 
work had been seen to the best possible advan- 
tage. So every truly generous man will form 
the most favorable opinion he can of the compa- 
ny he is in. This will insure a suitable esti- 
mate of ourselves. Never assume your superi- 
ority as a reason why you should be heard in 
preference to others. Generously acknowledge 
your obligations to others for what you learn of 
them ; and courteously answer or dispose of the 
inquiries they may make oi yo\x. 
• 18* 
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8th. Good nature is the sunshine of life. It 
sheds a lustre upon all things under its light. It 
always feels welcome, is easily pleased, and it 
shares an exquisite satisfaction in the humor 
and delight of its associates. To please and be 
pleased is its element. With good nature in 
your heart, you can smile with affection as you 
condescend to the young; or you can receive 
with dignity the attentions of your superiors. 
An easy compliance with the settled customs of 
your company, and a willing acquiescence in 
their harmless wishes, will enable you to appre- 
ciate the value of your privileges as social be- 
ings ; while you may exert all your ability to 
raise the standard of conversation, by commend- 
ing and promoting the *' Social Lyceum System." 
On something of this natures we must rest our 
hopes, that the time will come, when the mem- 
bers of society may find something truly rational 
and useful to converse about, whenever and 
wherever they may meet. 



\ 



POETRY. 



THE FALL OP JERICHO. 

Now ihe gates of the city no longer unfold, 
For the tale of the spies unto Joshua is told ; 
And not <me may now enter or one from it go, 
For the camp of Jehovah lies near Jericho. 

And its songs were all hush'd and its streets were allstiUM, 
For a dread of the mighty had each bosom fiird ; 
And wakeful and fearful was each matron and maid, 
And Jericho*s warriors and her king were afraid. 

And the valiant of Israel w^re streanuog around, 

With the ark of the Lobd and the trumpet's ehrill sound. 

While through the still'd city peal'd each blast that they 

blew. 
And still louder on each day the strange echoes grew. 

Till the sixth day was number'd e'en once on each day, 
Did th^ trumpeters' loud blast resound with dismay; 
But the dawn of the seventh came wildest with woe— - 
Wkh the doom and the downfall of proud Jericho^ 

For when seven high peals on the trumpets were beard, 
Then the shouts of all Israel convulsively stirr'd ; 
All the strong.laid foundations of fair Jericho, 
And her walla and hex towers laid ^TOe»Vc^\A vsAV^i^ > 
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And the wail of the Canaanite rose on the blast 
As he shriek'd in despair e'er he breath'd oat his last ; 
And he felt that his idols were worthless and vain, * 
For the Hebrew had come and Jehovah mast reign. 



ON A WEDDINQ. 

May this union of hands prove a anion of hearts, 
With the choicest of blessings that wedlock imparts, 
And long may the taper of life brightly barn, 
With abandance of joy and with little concern; 
Shoald yoar mansion be lofly or lowly your cot. 
May content, love, and virtne reign over your lot; 
And calm be the sun-set that closes the life 
Of the pair here united as ' Husband and Wife.* 



ODE TO WINTER. 

Written in school^ in December 1825. 

Now come thou dreary chilling guest, 
In all thy frosty terrors drest, 

Come, winter, come, 'tis time 
And tali us with thy hollow breath 
You'll strike us wiih the chill of death, 

In this our northern clime. 

*'So wrap yourselves in garments warm; 

Prepare to meet my icy storm 

In all her dread attire — 

Or tim'rous fly wh6n first you hear, 

My roaring voice «L\>^Toachin^ near. 
Close to iVi© ^\omTv% ^t^. 
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Nor dar^from home to venture far, 
While I upon my icy car 

Ride conquering through your land; 
I'll conquer all this wide domain, 
Bind earth and water with my chain. 

Nor spare my potent hand." * 
-- . 
Why wilt thou boast, vain winter ! say ; 

The time is short which thou canst stay 

In this our temperate zone ; 
For spring will come in beauty drest, 
And from thy hand the sceptre wrest, 

So then thou must be gone. 



HOPE OP HEAVEN. 



Should fortune fail and cherished friends betray. 
The aged wither and the young decay, 
One comfort still to upright souls is^giveu'^- 
That best of all things — ** 'tis the hope of Heaven.** 

Our fame may fade and our good name be lost, 
Still on life's sea all earthly hopes be tossed ; 
When we o'er long with care and want have striven- 
Yet sweeter still grows the ^fond hope of heaven." 

When to far climes our "dearly loved" repair. 
Find life a home and death a pillow there — 
When time and distance have our bosoms riven^ 
How sweet to hope " we meet a,ga\ti\iv\i««^^xvr 



214 POETRY. 

When we, aMembling, in the temple bring 
To God, all good, the heart's fall offering, 
Upon that day, the best of all the seven. 
What then so joyous as the ^* hope of Heaven." 

When time shall number all our precious years 
And \n our sky the dim age-star appears : 
When death^s cold shadows hang abbve lift;'8 even. 
We'll calmly die with a "/uU hope of Heaven." 



DEATH. 

Hope with its balmy wing 
Shall hover o'erine there^ 

And truth her glories bring 
To keep me from despair^ 

And through the gloomy vale. 
With hope to light my way. 

My spirit will not fail, 
Nor yi^ld^to dark dismay. 

But smiling e'en in death. 
My anchor rests secure ; 

I'll yield my mortal breath. 
And soar to regions pure. 

I know my Shepherd lives ; 

My Savior and my King, 
Who life immortal gives, — 

Then I liia i^Tvi\se slxa-It sin^. 



"« 
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